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3 TIMES MORE 
SOLUBLE—AT 20° C. 
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% IN SOLUTION 
For higher solubility... 
For more concentrated solutions... 


Use Solvay POTASSIUM Carbonate 


SoLvay Potassium Carbonate is 3 times as sol- 
uble as sodium carbonate (soda ash) at room 
temperatures. This higher solubility permits the 
use and packaging of more concentrated solu- 
tions. In addition, the products of reaction with 
potassium carbonate are more soluble than those 
with sodium carbonate. Our chart shows the 
greater range of solubility . . . the wider range 
of temperatures at which it is effective. 

In many fields substantial savings are being 
made by the switch to Sotvay Potassium Car- 
bonate. With it soap makers can add more 
builder to liquid cleaners. It also offers advan- 


tages in chemical processing, synthesis gas 
scrubbing, boiler feed-water treatment and 
cleansing. 

Learn how you may apply Sotvay Potassium 
Carbonate to your product or process. 


Write for samples . . . information! 
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r a SOLVAY PROCESS DIVISION 
Pic ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Please send me without cost: 
0 Working sample of Sotvay Potassium Carbonate 
0) Sotvay Potassium Carbonate fact book 


Name 





Position 





Company 





Address 





City Zone State 
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here’s how Dowell chemical cleaning saved $71,000 
and helped protect a plant profit! 
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A few months before their peak season, the operators 
of this plant decided their main water line might not 
supply the water necessary to meet peak demands. 
The line was cast-iron, 16-inches in diameter and 
over 7,000 feet long. Its original flow efficiency or 
“C” factor had been 105; scale build-up had 
reduced this to 72. To lay an auxiliary line 
would cost at least $85,000. 


Dowell contracted to clean the pipe chemi- 

cally for a little less than $14,000, and to 
restore a minimum of 50 per cent of the 
line’s lost capacity. 


This Dowell did, and more—increas- 
ing the “C” factor to 92! Enough 
water was immediately available for 
capacity operation. This saved the 
plant $71,000 and helped protect 

the company’s annual profit. 


The operating credit realized by this food processing 
plant, as a result of Dowell service, is similar to those 
realized by other Dowell customers—in the steel, 
paper, chemical, oil refining, power and _ allied 
industries. 


Dowell engineers are experts in the use of 
solvents to remove scale and sludge—deposits 
that cut the throughput of product, process 
and steam generating systems. Dowell does 
the job, furnishing all chemicals, trained 
personnel, pumping and control equip- 
ment. 


For specific information on how 
chemical cleaning can help you to 
greater profits, call the Dowell office 
nearest you. Or write Dowell In- 
corporated, Tulsa 1, Oklahoma. 


Have Dowell clean it chemically 
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A SERVICE SUBSIDIARY OF THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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PETROCHEMICALS 


are a growing factor in two great industries ... petroleum and chemicals 


Wide experience, gained through long association requirements in designing, engineering and building 
with diversified problems in both petroleum and plants in all three process areas. When planning 
chemicals, as well as in petrochemicals, enables new or expanded facilities, investigate how this 
Blaw-Knox engineers to meet your most exacting specialized background can serve you, too. 


“nical BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
Chemical Plants Division 
BLAW-KNG, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. + Chicago 1, Il. 
_ Birmingham « Philadelphia « New York City * San Francisco * Washington, D.C. 


Designers, engineers and builders of plants for the process industries: chemicals * petroleum ¢ 
petrochemicals ¢ resins and plastics ¢ nuclear energy ¢ fats and oils « fertilizers * synthetic fuels 
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Here’s what the proposed chemical statistics reclassifi- ABILITY in your 


cation will mean to your company—and the details 


of the classification METAL 


New management takes over Sun Chemical. [ts new PROTECTIVE 
president has some big plans p. PAINTS 


Booming automatic dishwasher sales are making mass: Your customers demand 

market products out of dishwashing detergents p. 48 the greatest protect-ability 

in paints they use for 

‘Crash’ research has its pros and cons—and different protecting bridges, railway 

companies have varying reasons for using it ..p. 98 signals, water towers, fire 

_ escapes, other steel struc- 
tures and equipment 
including metal furni- 
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ingly long life. 
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meets to find ways of 
solving tough problems of 
its infant industry 
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Coast long- 
shoremen and tug strikes 
change chemical distribu- 
tion patterns? For samples, ask your Williams 


“ , representative or write us today for 
Brea and Catalin are re- complete technical information 
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Dow's bidding for a share Growth of Japan's chemical C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 
of the metal paint market industry is keyed to petro- Easton, Pa. 
with its water-thinned la- chemicals, synthetic fibers East St. Louis, Ill. * Emeryville, Cal. 
tex formulation and fertilizers 
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whenever you want 
pilot-scale findings in 
the shortest time 
without obligation... 


Here’s one case where ‘“‘do it yourself” 
is really doing it the hard way. Bird 
has not only the widest range of fil- 
tration equipment to work with but 
also a completely equipped Develop- 
ment Center to determine which is the 
best for the job. 


All this is yours to use. You get de- 
pendable data in days that otherwise 
might take weeks or months. Recom- 
mendations are unbiased because Bird 
builds diverse types. 


Hundreds of companies have solved 
thousands of solids-liquids separation 
problems this quick, easy way. Why 
not you? 
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Inside Story on POWELL 
CORROSION RESISTANT VALVES 


a 


Corrosion resistant valves may appear to be alike on 

the outside. But inside -- in trim materials, in design, 

in manufacture -—- there can be a world of difference. And 
the inside story of Powell Corrosion Resistant Valves is 

that every valve has PERFORMANCE VERIFIED. 


The reason there's a big difference in Powell Corrosion 
Resistant Valves is quality control. It begins not 

with manufacture -- but with the very materials which 
go into Powell Valves. As a final step of Powell's 
rigidly enforced quality control, every Powell Valve is 
subjected to an actual line test. 


Powell has designed many new types of Corrosion 
Resistant Valves to meet the needs of the rapidly 
expanding chemical and process industries. The 
variety of pure metals and special alloys in which 
they are available has grown to such an extent 
that today there is a Powell Corrosion Resistant 
Valve to control the flow of almost every known 
corrosive fluid. 


Consult your Powell Valve distributor. If 
none is near you, we'll be pleased to tell you 
about our COMPLETE quality line which 

has PERFORMANCE VERIFIED. 


Fig. 2342 —- Alloy Steel Fig. 2453-SG -—— Stainless 
Bolted Cap Swing Check Steel 0. S. & Y. Gate Valve 
Valve for 150 PoundsW. P. for 150 Pounds W. P. 


ces 


PERFORMANCE 


Fig. 1314-A -- 1500 : E \V/ 


Pound Integral Bonnet 
Alloy Steel "Y" Valve. ' VERI FIED 


The Wm. Powell Company, Cincinnati 22, Ohio... 111th VEAR 


re 
25) ontario meena mate aac rename to 


POWELL VALVES 


BRONZE, IRON, STEEL AND CORROSION RESISTANT VALVES 
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, “Built for his grandson-to-walk on!” 


BETTER WOOD PRESERVATIVES MADE WITH RCI PENTA 


@ Penta-protected wood lasts up to 4 times as long as 
untreated lumber. This kind of protection is a profit- 
able investment for people with maintenance problems 
... Whether they’re running a park department or a 
light and power company. 


Water-repellent solutions made with RCI Penta 
protect lumber against decay and termite attack... 
keep wood dimensionally stable .. . reduce its tendency 
to crack or check. Wood protected by RCI Penta solu- 
tions is clean, easy to handle. 


Today, penta treatment is the fastest growing method 
of preserving wood. And RCI, one of America’s fastest 
growing chemical companies, is a top source for penta- 
chlorophenol. If you’re currently engaged in, or are 
considering, the manufacture of wood preservative 
solutions, fungicides, bactericides, algicides, or herbi- 
cides... or if you do your own treating of lumber, call 
Reichhold for pentachlorophenol...now being pro- 
duced by RCI’s Pacific Northwest Division in Seattle. 
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REICHHOLD 


Synthetic Resins * Chemical Colors * Industrial Adhesives + Plasticizers 
Phenol * Formaldehyde « Glycerine * Phthalic Anhydride * Maleic Anhydride 
Sodium Sulfite » Pentaerythritol * Pentachlorophenol + Sulfuric Acid 


REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC., 
RCI BUILDING, WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 


Creative Chemistry . .. Your Partner in Progress nep 





This Enclosed Double Drum Dryer 
eliminates hazards of dust, toxicity and fire 





Here is the dryer that was designed especially for dry 
materials that present a dust, a fire, or a toxic hazard. 
Such materials include dyes, herbicides, and other products 
that are dusty when dried, or release toxic solvents in 
processing. The dryer, conveyors and dry material hoppers 
are completely enclosed, and the casing is connected to the 
vapor stack. Solvents can be reclaimed by connecting the 
vapor outlet to a condenser, and dust entrained in the 
vapor can be recovered by adding a vapor scrubber. 

In addition to safety from hazards, this Enclosed Double 
Drum Dryer offers all the features and economy of drum 
drying. It is available in a wide range of types, sizes and 
feeding devices. 

It will pay you to investigate these safe, hazard-proof 
drum dryers for your operations. Why not let us test a 
pilot plant batch of your hazardous material in our Re- 
search and Testing Laboratory? Based on the results 
obtained, we will make recommendations. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
BUFLOVAK EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
1593 Fillmore Avenue, Buffalo 11, N.Y. 


Makers of process equipment engineered for any temperature, pressure, capacity, reaction 


A Complete Process Equipment Service 


Dryers of every description constitute but one 
phase of Blaw-Knox Process Equipment design, 
engineering and fabrication service for the 
chemical, food, pharmaceutical, plastic and 
resin, petroleum, rubber and other industries: 


EVAPORATION ¢« DRYING e¢ FLAKING 
MIXING e IMPREGNATING ¢ REACTION 
VULCANIZING « SOLVENT RECOVERY 
CRYSTALLIZATION ¢ EXTRACTION 
DISTILLATION e POLYMERIZATION 
GAS CLEANING e GAS ABSORPTION 
VAPORIZATION e CONDENSATION 
STERILIZING ° HEAT TRANSFER 
LOW AND HIGH PRESSURE PROCESSING 


BLAM 
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Dressing table by Brunovan, Inc. 





TIT AnOX 


She’ll be sitting pretty! And the attractive whiteness 


that brings out the gracious lines of her period 
furniture is no accident. It’s the TITANOX white pigment 


that makes the finish hide so well and look so good. 


TITANOX is the No. 1 choice in white pigments not 
only for furniture finishes but also for all paints, 
plastics, ceramics, paper, rubber and anything that 
needs white pigment. Titanium Pigment Corporation 
(subsidiary of National Lead Company), 

111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y.; Atlanta 5; Boston 
6; Chicago 3; Cleveland 15; Houston 2; Los Angeles 
22; Philadelphia 3; Pittsburgh 12; Portland 14, Ore.; 
San Francisco 7. In Canada: Canadian Titanium 


Pigments Limited, Montreal 2; Toronto 1; Vancouver 2. 


*TITANOX is a registered trademark for the full line of titanium 


pigments sold by Titanium Pigment Corporation. 4202 
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Davison pioneered in the development of the first commercially useful silica gel 
more than three decades ago, and for years has been America’s 
leading producer. Silica gel, with its porous amorphous physical structure providing a 
surface area of 90,000 square feet per cubic inch, is a unique compound of 
continuing importance and increasing application. Silica gel’s most important 
properties are its ability to condense and retain condensable gases in 
the porous structure and its regenerable nature through the application of heat or other 
elutriation methods. A wide variety of particle sizes, densities and adsorptive 
capacities are available, each having been developed to meet specific application 
demands. Investigate Davison Silica Gel, now. 
See your Davison Field Service Engineer or write for technical literature. 





DAVISON CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Division of W. R. Grace & Co. 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 


Sales Offices: Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, Ill.; Columbus, Ohio; 
Houston, Texas; New York, N. Y. 


Producers of: Catalysts, inorganic Acids, Superphosphates, Triple Superphosphates, 
Phosphate Rock, Silica Gels, Silicofluorides : 
Sole producers of DAVCO® Granulated Fertilizer. 


Davison Silica Gel 

for the dehydra- 

tion of air and gas. - 4) 
=%/ 
Syloid® 244... superior 
flatting agent in clear 
alkyd finishes and 
oleoresinous varnish. 


Syloid® 308... syioid® AL-1... Protek-Sorb® 121 Syloid® 162... 
lacquer flatting prevents gas build- ... for Method Il de- alkyd-urea varnish 
agent. up in metallic paint. hydrated packaging. flatting agent. 
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Extra strength where you need it most. 
That’s Hudson’s new PLY-WELD ... the 
latest improvement in stepped end 


Multiwalls. Takes a beating without 





breaking ... handles more easily 


at the spout, speeds production. 





Let us show you. 


Write Dept. 32 
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HUDSON &. 


PULP & PAP E'R CORP. 
477 Madison Avenue « New York 22, N.Y. 











Plants at PINE BLUFF, ARK. « PALATKA, FLA. »* WELLSBURG, W. VA. 
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No oxidation, no rancidity—after a year and a half of 
storage! And during that time the sample (Neo-Fat® 
94-04, Low Titer) was opened to the atmosphere every 
month for the first 6 months, every 3 months thereafter. 


In the Mackey Test (which measures resistance to 
oxidation, based on the time required to reach 105°C), 
the swatch soaked in Armour Red Oil revealed no dis- 
coloration from oxidation after 5 hours 30 minutes. Yet, 
two swatches soaked with other well-known red oils 
charred and reached the point of internal combustion 
after 2 hours 5 minutes and 1 hour 5 minutes, respectively. 


Depending on your needs for titer or color, Armour 
has other Oleic acids—Neo-Fats 94-10 (High Titer Red 
Oil) and 92-04 (Low Titer White Oleic). 


Safeguard the stability of such products as soaps, 
cleaners, cosmetics and polishes. Always specify pre- 
mium quality Armour Oleics! 


SPECIFICATIONS (Neo-Fat 94-04, Low Titer Red Oil) 


Moisture. . 
Color, Lovibond 1” 
Mackey Test 


Write today for an evaluation sample, the Armour Oleic 
Booklet and Technical Bulletin on Soaps and Esters. 


eeeeeeesesreesesesesreseseseeeeeeeeesresesesene, 


Armour Chemical Division cw2 
1355 West 31st Street ¢ Chicago 9, Illinois 
Please send me: ["] Sample of Neo-Fat 94-04. 

[_] Armour Oleic Booklet. 

[_] Technical Bulletin on Soaps and Esters, 








ADDRESS. 





CITY. __ZONE___STATE 
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Resists Heat—Resists Oxygen 


TOUGH 18 
MONTH TEST 
PROVES 
STARTLING 
STABILITY 
OF ARNOUR 
RED OIL! 








ARMOUR 


in Progressive Fatty Acid Chemistry 


© Armour and Company *« Chicago 9, Illinois 


Fatty Acids 
Fatty Acid Derivatives 
Industrial Oils 
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Armour’s 2-System 


Fractionation Produces... 


HIGHEST 
PURITY 
FATTY ACIDS 


0-5 
€ n a 


4 














Only Armour uses fractional dis- 
tillation and solvent crystallization 
to produce a complete line of uni- 
form fatty acids. These Neo-Fat® 
fatty acids are offered in single com- 
ponents in purities as high as 96%. 
Yet you pay no premium in price be- 
cause Armour is basic in fat and oil 
raw materials. One of the Armour 
Neo-Fat Fatty Acids may be the 
chemical to help you produce a 
finer product at lower cost. Write us 
for samplesand further information. 


ARMOUR NEO-FATS— 
STANDARDS FOR THE INDUSTRY 


ibe PRESSED STEARIC ACIDS 


Neo-Fat® 18-54 Double Pressed 
18-55 Triple Pressed 


SPECIALTY COCO ACIDS 


Neo-Fat 8 Commercially Pure Caprylic 
10 Commercially Pure Capric 
12 Commercially Pure Lauric 
14 Commercially Pure Myristic 
265 Double Distilled Coco 


Plus tailored blends of coco fractions 


. SPECIALTY PALMITICS AND 
STEARIC ACID 


Neo-Fat 16 Commercially Pure Palmitic 
16-54 70% Palmitic 
18 Commercially Pure Stearic 
18-57 65% Stearic 
#B-58 70% Stearic 
18-61 80% Stearic 
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BYRNES AND MILLER: This interview was . 


All in the Family 


It isn’t often that a CW editor gets 
to interview his sister-in-law for busi- 
ness information. But this happened 
to Midwest Editor Frank Byrnes a 
couple of weeks ago when Specialties 
Editor Dick Callahan asked him to 
talk to a typical Avon representative 
for the story, “Parties and Peddlers 
Bring Home the Sales” (Feb. 16, p. 
58). Dick was seeking to pin down the 
facts on door-to-door distribution of 
cosmetics and other chemical special- 
ties. 

One phone call to his wife Pat set 
up the interview—with her sister, 


MEETINGS 


American Institute of Mining, Metal- 
lurgical and Petroleum Engineers, Inc., 
annual meeting, Hotels Roosevelt and 
Jung, New Orleans, Feb. 24-28. 


New York Board of Trade, sym- 
posium on minimum care of wash-and- 
wear fabrics, Sheraton Astor Hotel, 
New York, Feb. 28. 


Pittsburgh Conference on Analytical 
Chemistry and Applied Spectroscopy, 
Penn-Sheraton Hotel, Pittsburgh, March 
4-8. 


National Agricultural Chemicals 
Assn., spring meeting, Fairmont Hotel, 
San Francisco, March 6-8. 
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Phyllis Miller, who sells Avon prod- 
ucts. That evening, the Byrnes’s drove 
five miles to the Millers. After a 
rubber or two of bridge, Frank took 
out a notebook and pencil and inter- 
viewed his sister-in-law. While they 
talked. Pat snapped the above picture. 
For Frank, an “easy” assignment 
like this appears about as often as 
Halley’s comet. One question, though, 
remains unresolved: Was his $4.60 
loss at bridge a legitimate business 
expense? 
Howard C. E. Johnson 
Editor 


New York Board of Trade, 3lst an- 
nual dinner of the Drug, Chemical and 
Allied Trades Section, Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, March 7. 


Chemical Market Research Assn.; 
theme: our next five years of competi- 
tion with foreign chemical industry; 
Sheraton Hotel, Philadelphia, March 
12-13. 


Chemical Institute of Canada, 7th 
chemical engineering divisional con- 
ference, LaSalle Hotel, Kingston, Ont., 
March 11-13. 


National Industrial Conference Board, 
Sth conference on atomic energy, Ben- 
jamin Franklin Hotel, Convention Hall, 
Philadelphia, March 14-15. 
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We pamper 
our chlorine from brine 
to tank car 


Most laymen think of chlorine —if they think of it at all—as the 
stuff that carries on ceaseless bacteriological warfare in treating 
drinking water. 


To the chemist, however, chlorine has proved to be one of the most 
vital of chemicals . . . and has contributed to the advancement of 
medicine, drugs, sanitation, refrigerants, paper, dye, rubber, petro- 
leum, plastics, and countless other fields. 


Here at Wyandotte, we make chlorine in centrally located plants, 
from purified brine pumped from our own salt wells . . . assuring 
users of continuous quality control —from basic ingredient to fin- 
ished product. 


We give our chlorine special care in shipping, too. After each trip, 
interiors of cars are inspected; all angle valves are removed, tested, 
and reconditioned or replaced before the tank car is loaded. During 
loading, the contents are sampled and analyzed. Cars are held for 
24 hours . .. then there’s a final test before release. 


Are you looking for a reliable source for chlorine? We'd like to 
serve you. Contact . . . Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, Technical 
Inquiry Section, Wyandotte, Michigan. Offices in principal cities. 


Weandotte CHEMICALS 


MICHIGAN ALKALI DIVISION 


WYANDOTTE 


SODA ASH e CAUSTIC SODA e BICARBONATE OF SODA e CHLORINE e MURIATIC ACID 
CALCIUM CARBONATE e CALCIUM CHLORIDE e¢ GLYCOLS e CHLORINATED SOLVENTS 
SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS « OTHER ORGANIC AND INORGANIC CHEMICALS 





OPINION 


Let Doctors Doctor 


To THE Epitor: The shortage of 
scientific manpower certainly is a 
subject that demands study. Your 
article, “Semipros Take On New 
Laboratory Tasks” (Feb. 2), discusses 
one of the most promising solutions 
of the problem. 

No executive in his right mind 
would ask a Ph. D. in chemistry to 
take dictation—not if he wants his 
letters in the 5S o’clock mail. Yet, 
some companies continue to saddle 
professionally trained people not only 
with routine analysis and noncreative 
work but also with administrative 
and clerical details. I have long 
wondered why more laboratories don’t 
follow the hospital organizational 
technique, leaving administration to 
the. administrators, and doctoring to 
the doctors. 

One statement might cause some 
eyebrow-raising. You quote one com- 
pany as saying, “Once a professional 
researcher gets a slave, he sits on his 
hands.” We certainly have not ob- 
served this, and we deal first-hand 
with many laboratories that are using 
technicians to distinct advantage. 

J. O. BENGSTON 
President 

Chicago Apparatus Co. 
Chicago 


‘Ambiguous . . . Rhetoric’ 


To THE Epitor: The article on odor 
control (CW, Jan. 26, p. 58) adds to 
the confusion regarding odor modifica- 
tion. 

The author of the article is indulg- 
ing in ambiguous nominalism when 
he differentiates odor counteraction 
from other odor control methods. 

Odor modification is the term ac- 





CW welcomes expressions of 
opinion from readers. The only 
requirements: that they be perti- 
nent, as brief as possible. 


Address all correspondence to: 
H. C. E. Johnson, Chemical 
Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N.Y. 
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rag 4 
cepted by serious workers in the field  |' sm ‘ ‘v : 
and the term accepted by the ASTM. " 

Actually, any effective odor modifier Slip-on Wetomg Fim 9 
will minimize the odor level of a mal- Amen. Spo.Daily eee 
odor to an unidentifiable concentration. 
I have been using essential oils and maa a, 
the Zwaademaker principle of odor oa. ve eit 
pairs in odor modification work for the ¥ > aka’ Sua ete 
last 13 years, as many others have. PS r > =. = ta 
Odor modifiers developed by me have \ £ iy, oe ; J ; 
been employed satisfactorily for years *\\ \ _ i ies op 
by industry. — = Saal ‘ 
The categorical statement that “odor / : Pe aie me | i 
control by counteraction has been peed WG » ps asics ag svt 
: ia 8 ts? Insery CoTjon > 
pretty much any one company’s idea” a i ams ‘ 2 (Mate) pire Coupling 
is very dubious rhetoric. zo: . > / vi " ee 
The art of odor modification and 
the cause for a better smelling atmos- 
phere and products is better served 
by more basic and scientific definitions 
of terms than in your article. 
RAOUL PENTALEONI 
President 
Alpine Aromatics, Inc. 
Metuchen, N. J. 


MY Ue Lhasa tithe 


++ 
~~ 
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We simply used the terms used by 
the industry people with whom we i. oo kK i n g 
talked. It appears that the difference 
between “odor counteraction” and 


“odor modification” is more semantic f or t ec h n i Cc al h e | p sg 


than real. Perhaps what is needed is 


+ | . 
agreement among industry people it Ss ti me to 
themselves on proper terminology in 
call on us 


this field—Eb. 


. ‘ = If you have a new product up your sleeve — or if you’d like to improve 
Reduction by Oxidation eee of your older piscsevinngs ted you’d save time and money if 
you called in a specialist . . . that’s us. For we are specialists in the 
products we make. And we're specialists when it comes to applying 
those products to many and varied uses. 


To THE EpiTor: You state . 
that a new power station in Italy 
excels in chemical processing conserva- 
tion because “the sulfide is reduced f he , 
to elemental sulfur with iron oxide.” What’s more, in the course of our continuing chemical research 

The Italians really must be far and development program, we’ve compiled a comprehensive library 
advanced in chemistry if they do this of technical bulletins, booklets, and folders on Wyandotte products and 
kind of “reducing,” or else my in- their applications. Some of this information could be invaluable to 
organic chemistry professor “goofed” 
when he called it “oxidizing.” 

Den eae aR To get data pertaining to your needs—or technical assistance — 
Pens, rag write us in detail about your product or processing problem. Wyan- 
dotte Chemicals Corp., Wyandotte, Michigan. Offices in principal cities. 


you right now — could possibly save you from duplicating our research 
. or lend a new clue to the answer you're looking for. 


Reader Sachs is quite right in 
suggesting that a chemical magazine ’ 
should not use the word “reduce” so 


loosely. We were using it in the sense i 
of “reduction to practice,” i.e., bring- } yan olfe CHEMICALS 
ing an idea down to practicality, or, WYANDOTTE MICHIGAN ALKALI DIVISION 

in this case, bringing the sulfide down eee 


to sulfur. It's good English, but lousy 


pe HEADQUARTERS FOR ALKALIES 
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»»» tO Save you 


Dept. NI 4-7-1 


1 Ffexe| 


atsvaaliael 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


processing and handling costs 


If you use nitrate of soda, Arcadian Brand offers you an important extra at no extra 
cost: your choice of three crystal sizes—coarse (1-C), medium (2-B) and fine 
(3-A). With three grades to choose from, you select the one that suits your opera- 
tion, thus save on special processing and handling. Only Allied’s Arcadian Brand 
gives you this advantage. 

Another Arcadian Brand plus—solid crystals that do not crush or create fines in 
hahdling. Finally, Arcadian is 99.50% pure. 

Arcadian Brand is shipped from Hopewell, Va. in bulk and in 100-lb. moisture- 
proof multiwall bags. Write for samples, prices, literature or technical service. 


Ethanolamines« Ethylene Oxide « Ethylene Glycols « Urease Formaidehydes« U. F. Concen- 
trate—85 «Anhydrous Ammonia*s Ammonia Liquors Ammonium Sulfate «Sodium Nitrate 
¢ Methanol Nitrogen Solutions « Nitrogen Tetroxide « Fertilizers & Feed Supplements 
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Chemical company mergers reached a new high last year. 





The Federal Trade Commission reports that some 55 com- 
binations involving chemical firms were completed in 1956. And though 
’56 was a record year for U. S. business mergers as a whole, with a total 
of 905, the number of mergers involving mining and manufacturing enter- 
prises fell from 689 to 638. In chemicals, however, there was a 6% rise. 
The petroleum industries joined the chemical industries in showing an 


increase: there were 11 mergers in the petroleum field last year compared 
with 8 in ’55. 


Commercial Solvents’ proposal to join Thermatomic Carbon 
indicates the urge to merge has not abated. Under a plan voted by the 
firms’ boards of directors, minority Thermatomic shareholders would 
receive 18 CSC shares for each Thermatomic share. Solvents, which cur- 


rently owns about 70% of Thermatomic stock, would be the continuing 
firm. 





CSC stockholders will vote on the proposal April 4; stockholders 
of Thermatomic, on April 2. 
* 


Another sort of combination has changed the status of N.R.C. 
Metals Corp. The firm, currently building a plant for zirconium and 
hafnium production near Pensacola, Fla., has been a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of National Research Corp., but now, Columbia-Southern Chemical 
Corp. (a wholly owned subsidiary of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.) via pur- 
chase of stock will become an equal owner, with National Research. 
Columbia-Southern presumably brings chlorination know-how derived from 
its titanium tetrachloride work to the jointly owned firm. 





The still-abuilding plant in Florida is said to be the first fully 
integrated facility for the production of high-purity metals for melters and 
fabricators. Atomic Energy Commission has agreed to buy 3.5 million 
Ibs. of the company’s zirconium and hafnium production during its first 
five years of operation. 

e 


Interhandel is continuing its efforts to block sale of General 
Aniline & Film stock now held—and offered for sale—by the Dept. of 
Justice. The Swiss holding firm last week asked the U. S. Court of Appeals 
for more time to gather records it’s required to produce for its suit to 
recover control of GAF. The six months’ time granted last July—latest 
of a long series of postponements granted the firm—has run out. 





Interhandel’s suit has been tossed out of court once, but last July, 
a Court of Appeals ruling, while affirming the suit dismissal, gave Inter- 
handel six months more to dig up records to support its case. One of 
Interhandel’s problems has been getting records out of Switzerland; and 
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to simplify this, the firm proposes that an independent party be permitted 
to inspect and evaluate records in Switzerland—a proposal the Justice 
Dept. is fighting. 


A new food additives bill prepared by the Dept. of Health, Edu- 
cation & Welfare, may soon be presented to Congress. One major difference 
between four bills due for Congressional consideration concerns whether 
or not “old” additives should be as rigorously tested as are the new or 
proposed additives. The new HEW-backed bill is regarded as liberal 
toward use of the old additives, although FDA keeps the right to test 
“old” additives if it feels it is necessary. The bill represents a clear stand 
by HEW on the situation—a change from last year, when the department 
confined itself to endorsing or criticizing various portions of other bills 


sponsored by such groups as the Manufacturing Chemists’ Assn. and 
major food processing associations. 





American trading of Montecatini stock began this week, making 
the giant Italian chemical and mining company the first Italian firm to 
have its stock listed on the New York Stock Exchange. It’s the third major 
“big board” listing of foreign stock—Royal Dutch Petroleum and Rhode- 
sian Selection Trust preceded it—in the past 30 months. 





Montecatini stock is offered as American Depository Receipts, 
registered with the Securities & Exchange Commission last July. Approxi- 
mately 140,000 shares will be offered; in °56 price was about $20-23/share. 


National Distillers and Chemicals Corp. will be the new name 
of National Distillers Products Corp., if stockholders vote on the change 
proposal as expected. The name, chosen because it more accurately 


describes the firm’s activity and growing interest in chemicals, is already 
registered in virtually all states. 





Two petitioners have asked for a fluoridation-case rehearing by 
the California Public Utilities Commission. It’s been asked to rehear the 
case in which it ordered the private company providing water to Oroville, 
Calif., to fluoridate its water (CW Business Newsletter, Feb. 9). One of the 
petitioners is a group opposing fluoridation on religious grounds; the other 
is a combined committee representing the National Health Federation and 
the Northern California Committee of the Pure Water Assn. of America. 


It opposes it on grounds that CPUC has no jurisdiction to determine 
whether or not fluoridation is harmful. 





Earning picture is bright for several chemical firms, but not 
Du Pont which reports $8.20/share for °56; down from $9.26/share in 
1955. Among pharmaceutical makers, Abbott boosted earning to $2.80/ 


share in ’56, from $2.48; and Eli Lilly’s earnings went up to $3.82/share, 
from $2.12/share. 
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LZrown and Root’ record 

of early project completion 

means & bonus of unexpected production, 
Which th analy Ge, 

puesenls @ reduction in 


plan COS. 


Brown & Roort, Inc. 
fsugerecers «a Corestruactors 


POST OFFICE HOUSTON 


No. One Wall Street, New York 5, New York 

Brown & Root de Mexico, S.A. de C.V., Mexico City, Mexico 
Brown & Root Construcciones, $.A., Caracas, Venezuela 
Brown & Root, Ltd., Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 


Brown & Root, S.A., Panama City, Panama 


CABLE ADDRESS—BROWNBILT 
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BLAIR AND BOSS: Kefauver’s staff seeks facts on concentration. 


A Hard Look At Bigness 


Chemical companies have a big 
stake in the Senate Antitrust and 
Monopoly Subcommittee’s deep probe 
of over-all economic concentration 
in American industry—the deepest 
ever undertaken. Almost every similar 
study in the past has put chemicals, 
with all its products and subindustries, 
high on the list of industries having a 
high level of concentration—a_ level 
that is probably necessary for efficient 
operation. 

Gathering Numbers: At this stage, 
the study is a purely technical job of 
gathering statistics and processing 
them. But the economists working on 
the project are going into far more 
detail than have those who have con- 
ducted previous studies of industrial 
concentration. 

What makes the current study im- 
portant is that it will provide the 
antitrust-minded senators and _ their 
subcommittee staffers with up-to-date, 
detailed ammunition for future in- 


quiry on concentration in the hands 
of a few firms that produce and market 
specific items. Admittedly, say those 
working on this phase, figures alone 
on concentration don’t tell the whole 
story; it’s possible for an industry to be 
highly competitive though highly con- 
centrated. 

For that reason, the probers are 
talking to people who know their 
industry, seeking advice and com- 
ments on how to go about the job of 
organizing the figures. Quite a num- 
ber of representatives of the chemical 
processing industries have already 
been contacted. 

Definitions: The task is huge. Among 
the problems before the staff is that 
of defining the chemical industry. If 
the definition is narrow, a high de- 
gree of concentration can be shown 
anytime; if it is broad, a different and 
just-as-meaningless picture of concen- 
tration is painted. 

The last similar report on concen- 


tration based its definitions on the 
customary 450-industry-classification 
system. that the Commerce Dept. regu- 
larly uses in compiling its business 
statistics. Each of the 450 industry 
classifications is represented by a four- 
digit symbol (see also pp. 22-23). 
Each of these is very broad—and 
for the economist, a very crude— 
classification. 

For this study, the subcommittee 
economists are dividing industries up 
more finely. They’re subdividing the 
450 classifications into five-digit classi- 
fications (which raises the total of 
groups to 1000), and further sub- 
dividing into seven-digit groups (rais- 
ing the total to 7000). 

For example, take the chemical 
groups. The four-digit symbol 2812 
covers alkalis and chlorine, but more 
specifically includes sodium hydrox- 
ide, chlorine, soda ash, potassium hy- 
droxide, and other items. The symbol 
2319 is inorganic chemicals, not else- 
where classified (n.e.c.), but includes 
such items as ammonia. Even one 
of the five-digit subdivisions of this, 
28193, which is inorganic acids ex- 
cept nitric and sulfuric, is still a big 
composite. It would be further sub- 
divided into seven-digit groups for 
boric, hydrochloric, phosphoric acid, 
and so on. 

Consultations: The staff economists 
have met with the Manufacturing 
Chemists’ Assn.—in addition to in- 
dividuals in the industry—and is plan- 
ning to meet with the Synthetic Or- 
ganic Chemical Manufacturers’ Assn. 
soon for technical judgment on defi- 
nitions and similar technical matters. 

The report, when finished, will also 
take a statistical look at the effect of 
mergers and acquisitions on industrial 
concentration. It will show what part 
of total manufacturing is in the hands 
of the largest 50, 100, 150 and 200 
companies. Moreover, it’s expected to 
provide a comparison with 1949, 
comparing figures on the largest com- 
panies at that time with their relative 
positions in 1954. This is being done 
for all industries at the four-digit level 
of classification. 

Men Behind the Study: Jesse Fried- 
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man, a former government economist 
who’s now a private consultant, is 
one of two men retained to the tech- 
nical concentration study. An author- 
ity on concet.tration, he directed the 
1949 report prepared under Com- 
merce Secretary Charles Sawyer’s 
Cabinet Committee on Antitrust and 
Monopoly, and before that worked 
on the staff of the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee. 

An important member of the staff 
is economist John R. Skeen, formerly 
a vice-president of Nuodex Products 
Co. Skeen has served the government 
at times during the past 15 years, 
doing programing in chemicals for 
the War Production Board, among 
other things. 

The plan for making the study 
came from Sen. Joseph O’Mahoney 
(D., Wyo.) when he was chairman 
of the subcommittee last year. Sen. 
Estes Kefauver (D., Tenn.) has taken 
over the chairmanship of the sub- 
committee and has worked out an 
arrangement with O’Mahoney that, 
in effect, allows each to pursue his 
own investigation. Significantly, Ke- 
fauver has indicated a great interest 
in the economic concentration study. 

The new chief economist for the 
subcommittee is John Blair, a 20-year 
government career-man, who made 
his mark at the Federal Trade Com- 
mission under Democratic administra- 
tions. He, too, is an expert on con- 
centration, mergers and cartels, and 
wrote many reports for the commis- 
sion on these subjects. 

Another FTC recruit is Paul Rand 
Dixon, now the subcommittee’s co- 
counsel and staff director. A trial 
attorney for FTC for many years, he 
has specialized in antimonopoly cases, 
handled the 1940 steel basing-point 
cases. 

Questions Coming: At the moment, 
it’s hard to tell what kind of questions 
the chemical industry will face at 
hearings. High on the list for ex- 
planation will be recent mergers — 
perhaps in the light of a trend toward 
more and more concentration of pro- 
duction and sales in a few giant 
companies. 

Behind all of this—charged as it 
will be to political inspiration—the 
subcommittee will be attempting to 
develop a case that the dominance of 
manufacturing and mining by big 
business must be further curbed to 
preserve small business. 
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Decision Due Soon on 


A recommendation is due soon on whether to change govern- 





ment statistics covering chemicals and petroleum refinery products. 


Chemical industry spokesmen favor the idea, but there’s 





strong opposition from representatives of the petroleum processors. 


Whether or not petroleum refinery 
products will be regarded by USS. 
government agencies as a segment of 
the chemical industry will hinge on 
a decision expected next week from 
government statisticians. 

The proposal was up for decision 
by the statisticians—a technical com- 
mittee of representatives of all federal 
agencies producing or using industry 
statistics—at a meeting last week. But 
it looks as though the decision on the 
recommendation will come March 1. 

Proposal: It is suggested that the 
agencies discard definitions of the 
two major groups now in use—one 
including basic chemicals and proc- 
essed chemical products (Group 28), 
the other covering petroleum refining 
and a number of “related” items such 
as coke, bitumens, asphalt, roofing 
felts and the like (Group 29). 

These would be replaced by two 
major new groups, one comprised 
of basic industrial chemicals and 
petroleum refining products, the other 
comprised of chemical products us- 
ing these basics as their chief raw 
material. The petroleum by-products 
thus would be split off into a variety 
of other manufacturing groups (e.g., 
coke would become a subgroup of 
the primary metals industry). 

Loss of Status? Chemical industry 
spokesmen have already expressed 
themselves as being in favor of a 
major realignment of the classifica- 
tions. But petroleum refiners are dead- 
set against it. First of all, they don’t 
want to give up their present status 
as a separate industrial class. Secondly, 
they argue that their chemical output 
is insignificant when matched against 
gasoline and other fuel products. 

But federal statisticians are so far 
more impressed by the similarity of 
petroleum refining processes and basic 
chemical processes, their similar man- 
power needs, facilities and the rising 
trend toward chemically modified 
gasoline and refinery end-products— 
and the upsurge in petrochemical 
manufacture. 


. History: The proposals have a 12- 
year-old background. Since 1945, all 
federal agencies producing statistics 
have classified chemicals under Group 
28 and petroleum products under 
Group 29, with numerous subgroups 
(see table, right). 

The suggestion to change the group- 
ings Originated with a technical com- 
mittee, which reports to the Budget 
Bureau’s Office of Statistical Stand- 
ards. The technical committee re- 
ferred the proposal to the advisory 
council on government statistics, an 
industry group. 

The advisory council, in turn, hand- 
ed the proposal over to its petroleum 
and chemical committees for review 
and recommendations. The petroleum 
committee didn’t like the idea—in- 
stead favored a separate group for 
petroleum refining. The chemical com- 
mittee liked the new plan. 

The technical committee, after re- 
viewing industry comments, decided 
to press ahead with its plan. At that 
point, the council’s petroleum com- 
mittee again registered its objections. 
Last week’s meeting, held by the 
technical group to decide on recom- 
mendations, saw deferral of the de- 
cision. 

The group hopes to make a decision 
by March 1. If it does, the recom- 
mendation will be forwarded to the 
Statistical Standards Office. There, 
final decision will be made. 

SSO is shooting for the July dead- 
line for publishing new _ statistical 
manuals—in which the new group- 
ings would appear. These are the 
official classification guides for all 
federal statistics-gathering and using 
agencies, covering the whole gamut 
of economics on agriculture, business 
and service trades. 

Impact: New listings, whatever they 
may finally be, would produce com- 
pletely different composite figures and 
facts on wage rates, sales groupings, 
employment factors, and production 
estimates, of vital importance to 
chemical market researchers. 
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These Proposed Commodity Classes 


Major group 28 Basic chemicals and 
petroleum refining 


281 INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
(includes present 281,282) 
2812 Alkalis and chlorine 


2813 Industrial gases 
(formerly 2896) 
2814 Cyclic (coal tar) crudes 
(formerly 2821) 
2815 Dyes, dye intermediates, and 
organic pigments 
(formerly 2822) 
2819 Industrial chemicals, not else- 
where classified 
(includes present 2819, 2829) 
282 PETROLEUM REFINING 
(formerly 291) 
2821 Petroleum refining 
(formerly 2911) 
2822 Lubricating oils and greases 
(formerly 2992) 
283 PLASTICS, SYNTHETIC RESINS, 
RUBBER, MAN-MADE FIBERS 
(formerly 2823) 
2831 Plastic materials, synthetic resins, 
and nonvulcanizable elastomers 
(formerly 2823) 
2832 Synthetic rubber 
(formerly 2824) 
2833 Cellulosic man-made fibers 
(formerly 2825) 
2834 Other man-made organic fibers 
(new division of 2825) 
284 GUM, WOOD CHEMICALS 
(formerly 286) 
2841 Naval stores 
(combines present 2862, 2863) 
2849 Wood chemicals, n.e.c. 
(formerly 2861) 
289 MISC. BASIC CHEMICALS 
2892 Essential oils 


2893 Fatty acids 
(formerly 2887) 


Major group 29 Chemical products 


291 DRUGS 
(formerly 283) 

2911 Biological products 
(formerly 2831) 

2912 Botanical products 
(formerly 2832) 
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2913 Medicinal chemicals 
(formerly 2833) 
2914 Pharmaceutical preparations 
(formerly 2834) 
292 SOAP, DETERGENTS, CLEANING 
PREPS., PERFUMES, COSMETICS 
(formerly 284) 
2921 Soap and other detergenis 
(formerly 2841, soap and glycerine) 
2922 Surface - active agents, finishing 
agents, sulfonated oils and 
assistants 
(formerly 2843) 
2923 Perfumes cosmetics 
(formerly 2893) 
2924 Specialty cleaning, polishing, and 
sanitation preparations 
(formerly 2842) 
293 PAINTS, VARNISHES, LACQUERS, 
ENAMELS, ALLIED PRODUCTS 
(formerly 285) 
2931 Paints, varnishes, lacquers, and 
enamels 
(formerly 2851) 
2932 Inorganic pigments 
(formerly 2852) 
2933 Putty, caulking compounds, and 
allied products 
(formerly 2853) 
294 AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
(new title for former group 287) 
2941 Fertilizers 
(formerly 2871) 
2942 Fertilizers, mixing only 
(formerly 2872) 
2943 Agricultural pesticides 
(includes present 2897, parts of 2899) 
2949 Agricultural chemicals, n.e.c. 
295 PAVING, ROOFING MATERIALS 
2951 Paving mixtures and blocks 
2952 Asphalt felts and coatings 


299 MISC. CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 
(formerly 289) 
2991 Glue and gelatin 
(formerly 2894) 
2992 Explosives 
(formerly 2826) 
2993 Printing Ink 
(formerly 2891) 
2999 Chemical products, n.e.c. 


(includes present 2899, but includes 
more chemical specialties) 





Ouster Case Settled 


A $435,000 suit brought against 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. by 
Joseph Howell, ousted from the com- 
pany presidency last July, has been 
settled out of court. On motions from 
attorneys for both sides, Judge J. 
Hicks Reeves, Jr., of Richmond’s Law 
and Equity Court, dismissed the case 
without prejudice. 

Howell had brought the suit after 
a bitter proxy fight resulted in his 
displacement as head of the company. 
He charged that VC had repudiated 
a 10-year contract, made in Dec. ’53, 
and approved by company stockhold- 
ers, that assured him a minimum 
yearly salary of $60,000. 

V-C never answered the charges. 
Howell says the company offered him 
a check in September that amounted 
to only about half of the funds he 
believed he was entitled to. Later, 
he said, the new board of directors 
told him they thought the contract 
had no binding effect. 

Reports that settlement of the suit 
involves V-C’s paying Howell $20,- 
000/year for 15 years have been de- 
nied by Howell. He says, however, 
that “a satisfactory settlement was 
reached” although neither he nor the 
firm would detail the terms. 


Change at Sun 


Culmination of a two-year drive 
to gain control of Sun Chemical Corp. 
came last week with the installation 
of a new president and five new 
members of the board of directors. 

Norman Alexander, the new presi- 
dent, says the diversified specialty 
maker “hasn’t been showing the 
growth over the past several years that 
it should have.” Sales since 1951 have 
remained between $40-43 million— 
with printing inks constituting about 
half the company’s business. In ad- 
dition, it manufactures textile chemi- 
cals, waxes and electrical insulation. 

Promotion: To promote the growth 
he thinks the company should have, 
Alexander will concentrate on the 
plastics, packaging chemicals and tex- 
tile pigment lines. At the same time, 
he told CW, he’ll work to cut off lines 
that have been a drag on earnings. 

Alexander has been seeking con- 
trol of the company for more than 
two years—ever since he was invited 
by a former board member to become 
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HOWELL: What’s the price tag on 
a 10-year contract? 


a director. A study of the company’s 
sales-earning picture convinced him 
then that more aggressive management 
was needed, so he decided to work 
for control. 

Now, Alexander and four associates 
have been elected to the board of 
directors, replacing five who have re- 
signed—including the former presi- 
dent, Ralph Persons, who will be 
retained in a consulting capacity. The 
new group directly or indirectly owns 
15% of Sun’s 1.2 million shares of 
common stock, constitutes a “working 
control” of the company. 

Alexander is no neophyte in the 
chemical business. He is president and 
operating manager of two firms in 
the dyestuff field—Ansbacher-Siegle 
Corp. and Federal Color Laboratories, 
Inc. In addition, he owns and operates 
two radio-TV stations and a large 
building in New York’s Wall Street. 


New Move in Cleanup 


Last week, the International Chemi- 
cal Workers Union took over direct 
supervision of four locals in the New 
York metropolitan area as still another 
step in its program to investigate and 
clean out alleged racketeering within 
its ranks. 

The move followed close on the 
heels of ICWU President Walter 
Mitchell’s suspension (CW Business 
Newsletter, Feb. 9) of officers in Local 
587 (Staten Island, N.Y.) after a Senate 
committee showed that one of the 


officers had been an official of a union 
expelled from AFL for extortion as 
well as an officer of an ICWU local 
whose charter had previously been 
revoked (CW, Feb. 2, p. 36). 

The new action, Mitchell said, was 
taken only for purposes of investiga- 
tion and not because any evidence 
had been turned up of mismanage- 
ment. It’s known, however, that the 
union has been scrutinizing leader- 
ship of its locals in Region 3 (New 
York, New Jersey, northeast Pennsyl- 
vania) for some time. 

Top union men have stressed their 
determination to root out dishonesty. 
Prior to the 1956 convention of 
ICWU, for example, Vice-President 
Joseph Donovan warned that “all fac- 
tual evidence regarding these individ- 
uals in Region 3 who have been 
receiving kickbacks from employers, 
insurance companies, and labor racket- 
eers regarding union pensions and 
welfare funds, will be reported to 
the local membership.” 


Payoff for Slave Labor 


Final liquidation of the old I. G. 
Farben trust came a step closer last 
week. Out-of-court settlement of the 
six-year-old Norbert Wollheim forced- 
labor suit now provides a_ pattern 
for paying off the nearly 3,000 claims 
of this sort that have blocked liquida- 
tion. 

The settlement specifies that I. G. 
Farben-in-liquidation will set aside 
$6.43 million to be distributed among 
Jewish claimants who can establish 
that they were forced to work in 
Farben factories during the war. An 
additional $700,000 will be set aside 
to pay non-Jewish claimants who can 
similarly prove forced labor. 

Shareholders in the liquidating com- 
pany reportedly have been anxious 
to reach agreement on the case in 
order to step up sale of I. G. Farben. 
But liquidation, though nearer, is not 
imminent: the agreement does not 
become valid for another year, and 
both parties have reserved the right 
to withdraw within that time. 

Thereafter, however, the shares of 
Chemie-Verwaltungs AG., whose sale 
has been blocked until now because 
of the uncertain outcome of the law- 
suit, will be freed for trading because 
the now-determined compensation 
can be paid out of special reserves 
set up for this purpose. 
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Niagara Power Approved 


Overriding © iections from potent 
political sources and some segments 
of private industry, New York’s 
Governor Averell Harriman last week 
approved plans to sell over one-fourth 
of St. Lawrence Seaway electric power 
that’s been allocated for New York 
state to Reynolds Metals Co. 

Reynolds’ contract calls for the 
$600-million St. Lawrence power proj- 
ect, scheduled to start delivering 
by 1958, to supply 239,000 kilowatts 
to the aluminum firm’s new plant plan- 
ned at Roosevelt, near Massena, N. Y. 

Governor Harriman’s decision came 
soon after General Motors Corp. an- 
nounced it would build an aluminum 
casting foundry near the new Rey- 
nolds unit if Reynolds’ application 
for power was approved. “Bringing 
these new industries to New York”, 
said Harriman, “will be of great bene- 
fit not only to the north country, .. . 
but also to business generally in the 
state.” 

Opposition: Harriman’s decision, al- 
though not final, has not been well 
received by his state power group. Op- 
posing the plan are former Governor 
Charles Poletti and A. Thorne Hills, 
two Harriman-appointed Democrats on 
the state power commission. Both 
voted against it at a recent committee 
meeting. Too, there was strong op- 
position from Ralph Sucher, former 
executive secretary of the Power 
Authority, who called Harriman’s de- 
cision “a complete reversal of the 
Power Authority Act and a betrayal 
of the Democratic platform of 1954.” 
Former Governor Herbert Lehman 
and labor leader Bernard Rifkin also 
reportedly urged Harriman to reject 
the plan. 

Other opponents included several 
municipal electric systems and rural 
cooperatives plus smaller industrial 
plants, which wanted first chance at 
the power to be generated by the 
big St. Lawrence complex. 

But in approving the contract, Har- 
riman apparently concurred with pow- 
er authority chairman Robert Moses, 
that the program was necessary be- 
cause “the power authority might 
otherwise find it impossible to finance 
any Niagara development.” 

Also pending was an application by 
Niagara Mohawk Power Co. to buy 
115,000 kw. of St. Lawrence River 


power. However, Governor Harriman 
has reserved his decision on Niagara’s 
contract, will study possibilities of 
pooling power from the St. Lawrence 
and Niagara projects. This, he feels, 
would “benefit the rural and domestic 
consumers over a wide area of the 
state.” 


COMPANIES 


Norwich Pharmacal Co. directors 
have voted to split the firm’s com- 
mon stock on a 2-for-1 basis. Stock- 
holders will be asked to approve the 
move at the annual meeting April 25. 

e 

Missouri Portland Cement Co. (St. 
Louis) has registered 101,233 shares 
of its $12.50-par stock with the 
Securities & Exchange Commission. 
The shares will be offered to the 
public through an underwriting group 
headed by Blyth & Co. 

. 

Clopay Corp. (Cincinnati) has 
agreed to acquire Chemical & In- 
dustrial Corp., Cincinnati construction 
firm, through an exchange of stock. 
If stockholders of both firms approve, 
Clopay will issue approximately 714,- 
000 additional shares to effect the 
merger. 

e 

Natural Gas: E] Paso Natural Gas 
Co. has completed acquisition of 
Pacific Northwest Pipeline Corp. 
through an exchange of stock. The 
transaction involved transfer of 4,- 
261,250 shares of El Paso Class B 
common stock and 2,435,000 shares 
of Pacific Northwest—a 14-for-8 
ratio. 

The Pacific Northwest system serves 
an area extending from northern New 
Mexico to the Canadian border; El 
Paso’s network extends from the Texas 
Panhandle to the Arizona-California 
border. El Paso’s pipeline complex 
is now big enough to rival that of the 
Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. as 
the world’s largest. 


EXPANSION 


Liquid Gases: Construction is now 
under way on a $7.5-million air sep- 
aration and liquefaction plant for Air 
Reduction Pacific Co., division of Air 
Reduction Co. Inc., at Basset, Calif. 
Planned daily output is 55 tons of 
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high-purity liquid oxygen, 15 tons of 
liquid nitrogen, 3.5 tons of liquid 
argon. It’s scheduled for completion 
late this year. 


Calcium Hypochlorite: Olin Mathie- 
son will boost the calcium hypochlorite 
capacity of its Baltimore, Md., plant 
by 25%. New equipment will be 
ready for operation by fall. 

e 

Sulfur: American Oil Co. will build 
a 50-tons/day sulfur recovery unit 
at its Yorktown, Va., refinery. Con- 
struction is slated to get under way 
this summer with completion sched- 
uled for the end of ’57. Fluor Corp. 
will engineer the project. 

* 

Pulp & Paper: West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper Co. will build a $20-million 
addition to its mill in Charleston, S.C. 
The new unit is scheduled to go on- 
stream before the end of °57. 


FOREIGN 


Phosphate/Rhodesia: African Ex- 
plosives and Chemical Industries, Ltd. 
(Rhodesia) will start work on a $140,- 
000 pilot plant to process newly dis- 
covered phosphate deposits in Dorowa, 
Southern Rhodesia. The area report- 
edly contains 20 million tons of 
phosphate rock, is expected to yield 
about 4 million tons of phosphate 
concentrate. 

* 


Vanadium/South Africa: Minerals 
Engineering Co. (Grand Junction, 
Colo.) in a joint venture with a New 
York financing firm and British steel 
interests, has formed a new company, 
Mineral Engineering of South Africa, 
Ltd. The new firm will exploit vana- 
dium ores in South Africa reportedly 
containing more than 50 million Ibs. 
of recoverable V.O;. A 400-tons/day 
processing mill will be built nearby. 

e 


Carbon Black/India: The Indian 
government is planning to set up a 
9,000-tons/year carbon black plant 
either in West Bengal or in Bihar, 
Indian officials are negotiating with 
Godfrey L. Cabot Inc. (Boston) for 
technical assistance. Present plans call 
for startup by mid-’59. 

e 

Rhone Poulenc, France’s largest 
chemical firm, will issue 631,500 new 
shares of stock at 5,000 francs/share. 
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Gasoline, Oils 


These pictures were taken at Robins Air Force Base in 
Georgia during acceptance tests of a Grinnell ProtectoFoam 
System. Above, a man slogs through foam to check the 
spray pattern produced by over 800 nozzles discharging 
75,000 gallons of foam per minute. 

With a ProtectoFoam system, a vapor tight blanket of 
foam floats on liquids and clings to solids, extinguishing 
flames and preventing re-ignition. It is particularly effec- 
tive against fires in gasoline, oils, and chemicals, 

The foam, a harmless mixture of water and a protein 
base foaming agent, is produced mechanically by special 
Grinnell nozzles, When the foam compound has been used 
up or shut off, these nozzles then discharge water in the 
same manner as standard open sprinklers. Once the fire 
is out, the water discharge may be used to wash down 
the building and equipment and clean away the foam. 

ProtectoFoam is only one of many Grinnell Fire Protec- 
tion Systems designed for special hazard application. For 
unbiased advice on your fire protection problems, write to 
Grinnell Company, Inc., 288 West Exchange Street, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 


Me = ee se > 
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For Blanketing Fire in Chemicals, 


Bh “UHRGHAemggeE 


ror ae is 4 3 


Foam flows under aircraft to form a complete blanket. 


Truck breasts hub-deep fo 
Foam will dry out and disintegrate to a powder. 


GRINNELL 


WHENEVER FIRE PROTECTION IS INVOLVED 


Manufacturing, Engineering, and Installation of Fire Protection Systems since 1870 
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ASPHALT SURGES AHEAD 


Its use on new highways continues to grow. 


New high-type asphalt paving 
added on state highways 
(thousand miles) 


60- 


50- 


40- 


30- 


20- 


1935-40 


1940-45 











945-50 1950-56 


And last year, over 12 million tons 


(million tons) 


ap 


10- 


ie 


HE phenomenal growth of asphalt 

use has made it a major product of 
the petroleum industry. And with the 
$50-billion, 13-year highway program 
now under way, production should con- 
tinue to increase. Reason: with the de- 
velopment of heavy-duty mixes of asphalt 


were used in paving the nation’s roads. 








56 


and aggregate that can be used on heavily 
traveled traffic lanes, more new highways 
are using this economical material. Since 
1951 alone, 60,000 miles of new primary 
state highways were constructed of as- 
phalt. In 1956, 71% of total asphalt 
used was for highways—12 million tons. 
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Charting HIGHWAY EXPENDITURES DRIVE AHEAD... 
Business This year,over $8 billion will be spent. 


(Continued) 








Maintenance Construction 

















: *CW estimate. 
Expenditures 
(billion dollars) Source: U.S. Bureau Of Public Roads. 


. * 2 @ 4&2 & #£ + S&F 


URING the next 13 years, the U.S. state highway system. In °57, $8 billion 

will witness one of its greatest con- will be spent for highways in new con- 
struction programs. More than $50 bil- struction and in maintenance. Accelerated 
lion will be spent for a superhighway highway spending should give makers 
network, which will mean building 28,- of paints, herbicides, fertilizers, explo- 
000 miles of new highway and replace- _ sives, asphalt- cement, and other chemi- 
ment of 13,000 miles of the U.S. inter- cal products a new, big market. 


Business Indicators 






































Preceding 
WEEKLY Week 
Chemical Week Output Index (1947-49—100) 3.2 183.7 
Chemical Week Wholesale Price Index (1947—100) 8.7 108.3 
Stock Price Index of 11 Chemical Companies 
(Standard & Poor’s Corp.) 399.9 408.0 460.0 





MONTHLY Latest Preceding Year 

Wholesale Prices (Index 1947-1949—100) Month Month Ago 
All Commodities (other than Farm and Foods) 125.2 124.7 120.4 
Chemicals and Allied Products 108.7 108.3 106.3 
Industrial Chemicals 123.5 122.5 120.0 
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Ludlow Succeeds Keane as 
Director of U.S.L. Sales 


Alden R. Ludlow, 
Jr. has been named 
Director of Sales for 
U.S.L., succeeding Lee 
A. Keane who has just 
retired. Mr. Ludlow 
has been Manager of 
Alcohol Sales for the 
past ten years. 
He will now have 
full charge of the na- 
tionwide U.S.I. 
organization, responsible for marketing all of 
the company’s preduct lines. 


sales 


Alcohol Reduces Friction 
In Aluminum Grinding, 
Says Russian Report 


A 44% decrease in friction when grinding 
aluminum with the aid of ethyl alcohol, com- 
pared with results obtained in air, is reported 
by a Russian experimenter at the Siberian 
Physico-Technical Institute. At the same time 
it was noted that abraded mass decreases 
34% and specific energy 14% compared with 
results obtained in air. 

The investigation was conducted to learn 
more about how liquids actually aid in the 
cutting and grinding of metals. Some Russian 
research men have claimed that these liquids 
loosen the metal molecules at the working 
surface. Others have deduced that they make 
the metal more brittle. 

This investigator has concluded, in the case 
of grinding aluminum with the aid of ethyl 
alcohol, that the liquid forms a buffer layer 
which decreases the pressure of the load and 
so decreases the force of friction. 





Have You a New Product 
To Tell the World About? 


Make it routine to send your publicity 
releases on new products and developments 
to the Editor of U.S.I. Chemical News, 
often called the “Front Page of the Chem- 
ical Process Industries.” The issue you are 
reading right now will be printed in over 
250,000 copies of the leading publications 
serving the chemical and related fields. The 
Technical Developments column alone will 
probably produce over 600 inquiries, judg- 
ing from the past average. You incur no 
charges or obligations by sending us your 
new product releases. The material will be 
judged and used solely on the basis of 
newsworthiness and space limitations. And 
of course we cannot guarantee that your 
item will definitely appear because of these 
considerations, 

Address the Editor, U.S. Chemical 
Vews, U.S. Industrial Chemicals Co., Divi- 
sion of National Distillers Products Corpo- 
ration, 99 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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| Medium- Density 


Polyethylene 


Is Now Available from U.S.L. 


Expansion to 100 Million Pounds per Year Will 
Place Plant Among World’s Largest; Output to 
Include Conventional and Higher Density Resins 


New production techniques are yiel: 


Of Titanium Just Published 


A 466-page reference book on “Titanium” 
has just been published as Volume 4 in a 
series on the “Metallurgy of Rarer Metals” 
by the British writing team of McQuillan and 
McQuillan. Comprehensive and highly read- 
able, the volume combines both academic and 
industrial findings on titanium, covering its 
history and occurrence, recovery from ores, 
preparation, purification, properties and reac- 
tions. 

The larger part of the book is concerned 
with the properties of titanium and its alloys. 
One long chapter deals with fabrication and 
joining. Other sections cover physical proper- 
ties, mechanical properties. heat-treating and 
mechanical properties of titanium-rich alloys, 
deformation mechanisms and textures, trans 
formations in titanium and its alloys. 

\ chapter on the constitution of titanium 
alloys describes the problems which arise in 
studying these systems and goes into the 
determination of phase boundaries. Binary 
and ternary systems are discussed. A separate 
chapter is devoted to titanium metallography. 


The important subject of titanium’s reac- | 


tions with gases is covered fully, with particu- 
lar reference to oxygen, nitrogen and hydro- 
gen. The behavior of titanium in aqueous 
solutions and in the presence of 
corrosive agents is also included. 


common 





_VICAT TEMPERATURE, °C 


wo 


94 
DENSITY 
how heat distortion (VICAT) 


temperature varies as density of polyethylene 
increases, 


Graph illustrates 


molecular and molecular 


weight distribution remaining constant. 


weight 


ling higher density polyethylene resins 


where the conventional (low-density) 
resins do not quite meet requirements for 
certain applications. They have greater stiff- 
| ness and tensile strength than the conven- 
tional grades, and a higher softening point. 
| Low temperature brittleness and vapor per- 
| meability characteristics also improve with 
| increasing density. On the other hand, as 
| density gets higher, film brittleness tends to 
increase while tear and impact strengths tend 
| to decrease. 





The MCA Technical Data Book for Plas 
tics identifies polyethylene resins accord 
ing to densities in the following manner: 
LOW DENSITY 
MEDIUM DENSITY 
HIGH DENSITY 


0.912 to 0.925 
0.926 to 0.941 
0.942 to 0.965 











Expansion Doubles Plant Size 

lotal resin capacity of the polyethylene 
unit will be 100 million pounds per year 
when present expansion is completed. This 
unit had a design capacity of 26 million 
| pounds per year when it came onstream in 
February of 1955 but is currently operating 
at twice that output. The ethylene plant and 
the extraction, fractionation and power plants 
at the integrated Tuscola petrochemical 
facilities are also being en- 
larged to supply the polyethyl- x> 
ene plant. 


STIFFNESS 


.94 
DENSITY 


Graph illustrates how stiffness varies as densiry 
of polyethylene 
and molecular 


molecular 
distribution 


increases, weight 


weight 


remaining 
constant. 
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Seam Expansion 


High Pressure Process Modified 

By modifying high pressure techniques now 
employed at Tuscola for making conventional. 
low-density resins, the plant is also able to 
manufacture medium and high density mate- 
rials in the same equipment. U.S.I. will 
concentrate, for the present, on producing 
medium-density polyethylenes by these modi- 
fied techniques. 

U.S.I. has been marketing conventional, 
low-density polyethylenes (0.92) under the 
trade name PETROTHENE® since February 
of 1955. In use, the PETROTHENES have 
shown an inherent superiority in certain prop- 
erties such as stress crack resistance, process- 
ibility and uniformity. Field tests on the new 
medium-density resins, closely akin to the 
conventional grades, have indicated similar 
superiority. However, as density is increased, 
there is the possibility that these proven prop- 
erties could vary. A great deal of work must 
be done to develop the best of all possible 
high-density resins, and so U.S.I. plans to 
move slowly on the production of these mate- 
rials. The goal: to improve other properties 
without sacrificing superiority in those prop- 
erties already proved. 

Resins Can be Tailor-Made 

Flexibility of the production techniques 
now being employed at the Tuscola plant 
adds a new dimension to polyethylene’s range 
of properties. This plant has been supplying 
plastics processors with polyethylene grades 
especially suited to particular processing 
conditions and end uses. Now with the 
ability to vary density, the plant can provide 
the same property variations as before—at new 
density levels. As a result, processors of 
polyethylene can obtain a tremendous vari- 
ety of raw materials with a wide range of 
characteristics. 


Methionine Counteracts 
Toxin in Plant Disease 


The poisonous action of a naturally occur- 
ring antimetabolite of methionine which 
causes wildfire disease in tobacco plants can 
be overcome by methionine, according to a 
recently published report. 





POLYETHYLENE RESINS: 


ing properties. 
compression molding and paper coating. 


applications. 


OTHER PRODUCTS: 


ANSOL® M, ANSOL® PR. 








PETROTHENE® 100 Series—high quality resins for uses demanding outstand- 


PETROTHENE 200 Series—general purpose resins for extrusion, injection, 


Alcohols: Ethy! (pure and all denatured formulas), Normal Butyl, Amyl, 
Fuse! Oil; Proprietary Denatured Alcohol Solvents SOLOX®, 


Some Grignard Reagents 
Can Now be Prepared by 
An Easy Sodium Route 


(An economical route has now been opened 
to the preparation of certain Grignard re- 
agents difficult to obtain by direct reaction 
from chlorohydrocarbons. Recent studies at 
the U.S.I. Research Laboratories in Cincin- 
nati have demonstrated that organomagnesium 
compounds may be prepared in hydrocarbon 
solvents from organosodium compounds and 
anhydrous magnesium chloride. The use of 


ethers may be avoided completely if desired. 


Organolithium compounds may be similarly 
prepared from organosodium compounds and 
anhydrous lithium chloride. 





Sediom en for preparation of organo- 


ds can be prepared in this 


package ‘pilot plant unit, which is available on 
loan from U.S.1. Research Division. 





These developments will be discussed 
detail by Dr. John Nobis of the U.S.I. Re- 
search Division in a paper to be presented 
before the ACS Symposium on Metal-Organic 
Compounds this April. The paper. entitled 
“Use of Organosodium Compounds for Prep- 
aration of Other Carbon-Metal Bonds” will 
also describe reactions with the halides of 
boron, aluminum, silicon, titanium, tin and 
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TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS 














Information about manufacturers of these 
items may be obtained by writing the 
Editor, U.S.1. Chemical News. 


New x-ray microscope just developed pro 
to reveal hidden facts concerning corrosion in 
metals, effect of contaminants in metals, sound- 
ness of electroplated coatings, . Also probes 
internal structure of foods, chemicals. No. 1200 
Polyethylene Buchner funnel of 2- 

tion can now be obtained, cl y 
easily cleaned. Takes 70 n. filter paper. Per- 
forated plate diameter nm mm. No. 1201 


















Heptane and hexane in ep gpaonencor sl 
pure grades are now availabl 


erciall 








aly. 

Each bottle is supplied wit absorbanc 
urve for that partict r lot, us guaranteeing 
hat impurities are ne igible. No. 1202 


New battery with pountiociiy paseengy gow ‘ee 
is said to withstand temperatures r 

170°F. Designed for low 
less than an ounce, is of c 
struction, is rated at 95 volts. 








dry con- 
No. 1203 


Spent fuel elements from AEC Materials Testing 
Reactor now available in agp d nti for 
rental to licensees as s f 
tion. Priority — to re sts for ele 
research and deve lopme nt activities. 









urce 






| A micro-image data storage and retrieval pooh 


recently developed gives rapid access to any < 

10,000 frames recorded in miniature on a 10 in. 
sq. sheet of microfilm. It automatically and con 
tinuously searches the film and photographs a 
frame every 2 seconds. No. 1205 


Titanium in the form of a 50% cationic colloidal 
dispersion is now offered to the textile industry 
as a duller for synthetic fabrics and fibers. Said 
to give even exhaustion, good light reflectance 


and soft hand. No. 1206 





Fluid turbidity can now be continuously moni- 
tored with a new dual be nit, 7 ifactu 

claims. Instrument compare 
suspended particles wi i 
fluid. Usable on streams 






up to 3” dia 
dctcicipenisiietiiinan a. ‘1207 
N-Acetyl DL-Homocysteine Teistastene is nov 
commercially available for >0 
search, food technology, 
textile processing. Reacts a 
of amino acids, peptides or prote 
peptide bonds and a free sulfhydri 
Hot plate — magnetic stirrer combination is ne 
offered to speed mixing c is lak 
Motor is effectively ins € 
t is claimed, and copper- — 
















phosphorus, or in some cases, their alkoxides. | rosion. 





nts eliminate magnetic inter 


ind cor- 
No. 1209 





Inorganic Chemicals: Ammonia, Caustic Soda, Chlorine, Metallic Sodium, 


Sodium Peroxide, Sulfuric Acid. 


Esters, Ethers and Ketones: Normal Buty! Acetate, Dibuty! Phthalate, Diethy! 


Carbonate, Diethyl! Oxalate, Ethy! Acetate, Ethyl Ether, Acetone. 


Intermediates and Fine Chemicals: Acetoacetarylides, Ethyl! Acetoacetate, 


PETROTHENE 300 Series—resins for wire covering and electrical insulation Ethyl Benzoylacetate, 


Ethy! Chloroformate, Ethylene, Ethy! Sodium 


Oxalacetate, Sodium Ethylate solution, Urethan USP (Ethy! Carbamate). 
Animal Feed Products: Calcium Pantothenate, Choline Chloride Products, 
Curbay B-G® 80, Special Liquid Curbay®, DI-Methionine, Niacin USP, 
Riboflavin Concentrates, Vitamin B,z and Antibiotic Feed Supplements, 


FILMEX®, 


Vacatone® 40, Vitamin A, Dz and Kg products, Antioxidant (BHT) Products. 
Pharmaceutical Products: Di.-Methionine, N-Acety!-DL-Methionine, 


Riboflavin USP, Urethan USP, Intermediates 














DUSTRIAL CHEMICALS CO. 


Division of Notional Distillers Products Corporation 


99 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 











U.S.I. 





SALES OFFICES 


Atlanta * Baltimore * Boston * Buffalo * Chicago * Cincinnati 
Cleveland * Dallas * Detroit * Houston * Indianapolis * Kansas City,Mo. 
Los Angeles * Louisville * Minneapolis * Nashville * New Orleans 
New York * Philadelphia * Pittsburgh * Portland, Ore. * St. Louis 
Salt Lake City * San Francisco * Seattle 
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KANSAS 


ITY: With wealth of raw materials and transportation, the midcontinent metropolis launches . . 


Bid for ‘Big League’ Chemical Status 


If industry overtakes agriculture 
within five years as the biggest com- 
ponent of the Middle West’s expand- 
ing economy—as Charles Kimball, 
president of the Midwest Research 
Institute, predicts for as early as 1960 
—will Kansas City finally join the 
“big leagues” as a chemical manu- 
facturing center? 

There are grounds for guessing that 
this two-state community, whose 
metropolitan area population totals 
about 1 million, may indeed have a 
substantial future as a _ chemical 
industry operating base. Chief favor- 
able factors: 

e Raw Materials. Large volumes 
of locally produced raw materials are 
available, including petroleum, natural 
gas, bituminous coal, chemical-grade 
limestone, salt, and cool ground water. 


e Transportation. The cities are 
served by two barge lines, 12 trunk- 
line railroads, numerous truckers using 
seven federal highways, and by eight 
air lines. 

@ Market Proximity. Kansas City 
is near the nation’s largest markets 
for chemicals sold to producers of 
grains and livestock. 

e Plant Sites. Choice of sites in 
10 established industrial districts (see 
map, p. 32) with rail, truck, utility 
and—in some cases—direct barge and 
pipeline service. 

In addition, there are such over-all 
considerations as the rising indus- 
trialization in the whole area and the 
accompanying rise in population. 
Kansas City is but 210 miles east of 
the country’s geographical center; and 
its population center—now 364 miles 
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east of Kansas City—seems to be 
headed right in “KC’s” direction. 

Specialties Predominate: Up to now, 
Kansas City’s chemical output has 
been confined largely to consumer- 
oriented “allied products” such as 
soap, paint and other chemical special- 
ties. (Spencer Chemical—see also p. 
38—has headquarters and laboratories 
in Kansas City, but its plants are 
elsewhere.) Possibly the crowning 
accretion to the community’s cluster 
of specialty plants is the $2-million 
layout—administration building, re- 
search laboratory, semiworks pilot 
plant, formulation plant and ware- 
house—being constructed 
Chemagro Corp., manufacturer of 
insecticides. 

But the economic complexion of 
the Kansas City region—involving 10 


there by 
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Wabash 
Industrial 
District 


TO MINNEAPOLIS 
489 MILES 


TO OMAHA 
195 MILES 


issn River 

\ 

Deans od 

Refinery 
(Phillips 
Petroleum Co.) 


TO DENVER 
640 MILES 


Turner 
Industrial R&S 
District . 


industrial 
District 


TO OKLAHOMA CITY 
344 MILES 


TO DALLAS 
517 MILES 


million population within a 300-mile 
radius—is changing rapidly. Farm 
employment is dwindling as mechani- 
zation increases farmers’ productivity; 
and for every one-man drop in farm 
employment, two new jobs open up 
in industry and service trades. Since 
1939 this region’s growth rates in in- 
dustrial employment, wholesale and 
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TO BEAUMONT 
770 MILES 


Fairfax 
Industrial 
District 





Ly st 
District SSK 


561 MILES 


retail sales, and in population have 
exceeded the national average—points 
basic chemical producers are certain 
to take into account in future expan- 
sion plans. 

Opportunities Spotted: One meas- 
ure of current market potential for 
new chemical process plants in this 
region comes from a recent survey 


TO SHREVEPORT 


\ 
\ 


TO CHICAGO 
451 MILES 


TO 
ST. LOUIS 
278 MILES 


TO MEMPHIS 
484 MILES 


TO BIRMINGHAM 
737 MILES 


ff ff, 
AIGITEETT ES 


Scale of miles 


+ + 


1 2 


TO NEW ORLEANS 
870 MILES 


by Kansas City’s own Midwest Re- 
search Institute, listing “production 
deficit” figures for various industrial 
commodities. These deficits—defined 
as the one-year (1953) excess of con- 
sumption over production in Kansas 
and also in a couple of counties in 
Missouri— include: 

Paper and board mill products, 
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Key No. Company Name 


Principat Products 





' Owens-Coming Fiberglas Glass-fiber materials, 


See 


4 


insulation products 
sound control 
products 


Cook Paint & Varnish Co. Paint, varnish, lacquer, 
synthetic resins, 


- (headquarters a teal 


Seidlitz Paint & Varnish Co. Paint, varnish, enamel, 


and plant) 


Jensen-Salsbery 
Laboratories 


(headquarters and plant) 


-Hayward 
Chemical Co. 


resins 
ticals, biologicals 


Heavy and agricultural 
chemicals 


(headquarters and plant) 
10 Carman Division, Thompson- Laundry, cleaning 


Hayward Chemical Co. 
(plant) 


(plant undergoing 
expansion) 


12 gags Co. 


13 Spencer Chemical Co. 


(laboratory under 
construction) 


1.4 Chemagro Corp. 
(offices 


and plant under 
construction) 


$44.2 million; cottonseed oil and other 
vegetable oil products, $12.6 million; 
explosives, $9 million; drugs and 
medicines, $8.5 million; flat glass, 
glassware and other glass products, 
$6.1 million; synthetic rubbers, $5.8 
million; cosmetics and toilet prepara- 
tions, $5.5 million; coke and by- 
products, $3.6 million; pulp mill 


chemicals 


Soaps, glycerine 
detergents 


ps, glycerine, 


(Research) 


products, $3.5 million; plastic ma- 
terials, $2.9 million; hard-surface floor 
coverings, $2.8 million; fertilizers, 
$2.5 million; miscellaneous chemical 
products, $2.3 million; printing ink, 
$2.1 million; alkalis and chlorine, 
$1.6 million; hardwood distillation 
products, $1.2 million; and fatty 
acids, $1.1 million. 
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One possible opportunity for a 
chemical process enterprise in this 
area is sized up like this by the 
Federal Reserve Bank at Kansas City: 
“The agriculture of the states sur- 
rounding Kansas City is using a 
rapidly increasing amount of fertilizer, 
most of which is imported into the 
region. Recent developments in this 
industry—particularly the manufacture 
of highly concentrated raw materials, 
which can bear rather high transporta- 
tion costs—permit movement of raw 
materials and mixing of fertilizers at 
various centers for regional distribu- 
tion. Hence, conditions favor expansion 
of facilities for mixing fertilizer in or 
near Kansas City.” 

To industrialists whose ideas of 
Kansas City as a plant location are 
clouded with recollections of the 
headlines that blared the reports of 
$461 million in property damage 
wreaked by the 1951 flood, city 
fathers say that such devastation is 
a thing of the past. Guarding against 
recurrence. are numerous upstream 
reservoirs either completed or being 
built under the federal program for 
flood control, irrigation and hydro 
power in the Missouri River basin. 

Petrochemical Possibilities: Kansas 
ranks among the top five or six states 
in production and proved reserves of 
petroleum and natural gas; and this 
has led MRI to study the possibilities 
for profitable production of petro- 
chemicals there. Conclusion: best bets 
are benzene, toluene, xylenes, hydro- 
gen, cresylic acid, specialty asphalts 
and ethylene. 

There are two large petroleum re- 
fineries in Greater Kansas City, as 
well as four crude oil and petroleum 
products pipeline companies—with a 
total capacity of 35 million gal./ 
day. Natural gas is piped in from the 
Kansas portions of the Hugoton field 
and from the Panhandle field in Texas 
and Oklahoma. 

Annual output from neighboring 
coal mines—produced primarily by 
strip mining— runs to about 11. mil- 
lion tons of high-volatile and 2% 
million tons of low-volatile bitumi- 
nous. Within 150 miles of Kansas City 
there are economic deposits of anti- 
mony, asphaltic rock, barium, copper, 
gypsum, hematite, lead, _ lignite, 
pyrites, silica sand, tripoli (used in 
polishes and cleaners), volcanic ash 
(used in glazes and abrasives), wool 


rock and zinc. Cadmium, gallium, 
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All Petroleum 


Aliphatic - Aromatic - 
Hydrocarbon 


Solvents 


UNFAZED BY FLOOD: Hit by °51 


torrent, Colgate plant reopened fast. 
Get the benefit of Amsco’s 30 


years of experience meeting the germanium and indium occur in 
expanding requirements of the small but recoverable amounts in the 
zinc ores. 

Potential markets for chemical 
products in the area include agri- 
culture, oil and gas well drilling, auto 
and aircraft assembly, processing of 
mineral products, construction, and 
manufaciure of numerous equipment 
and appliance items. Kansas City has 
major status in some of these fields; 
its probably the country’s biggest 
cash grain market, runner-up in auto 
assembly and livestock sales, and a 
leader in meat packing. 

For the industry as a whole, all 
these attractions still don’t add up to 
a stampede to Kansas City. But more 
firms in process industries may \vell 
emulate Chemagro by expanding into 
Kansas City. 


protective coating industry. 


LEGAL 


Patents and Antitrust: Some indus- 
try views to the contrary, the antitrust 
laws appear to pose “no discernible 
threat to the integrity of the American 
patent system.” This is the report of 
CCU Ub the House Antitrust Subcommittee 
after a special study of recent antitrust 
actions in cases involving patents. 

Present patent laws and the pattern 
of recent judicial decisions, the report 
says, “afford ample means for pre- 
serving the rights of patent owners in 
the legitimate exploitation of their 
property, while at the same time cor- 
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HARSHAW sells chemicals 
— thousands of them — 
for these and many other 
industries throughout 
the world 


Abrasives 

Aeronautica 

Automotive 

Brick and Tile 

Ceramic 

Cement and Concrete 

Cosmetic 

Disinfectants 

Electrical Manufacturing 

Electroplating 

Enamel 

Engraving and 
Electrotyping 

Feed Stuff, Mineral Feed 

Fertilizer 

Food 

Glass 

Insecticide and Fungicide 

Laundry 

Leather 

Lithographing 

Linoleum and Floor 
Covering 

Lubricant 
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Match 
Metallurgical 
Metal Working 

Oil Cloth 

Optical 

Paint, Varnish and Lacquer 
Paper 

Petroleum 
Pharmaceutical 
Photographic 
Porcelain Enamel 
Plastics 

Pottery 

Printing Ink 
Pyrotechnic 
Refractories 
Rubber 

Shade Cloth 

Soaps 

Textile 

Veterinary Remedies 
Welding Electrodes 
Wall Paper 


4 " ae | 
Bi eh te tn 


Here are typical Harshaw chemical products 


Electroplating Salts, 
Anodes and Processes 


Fluorides 


Glycerine 
Organic and Inorganic Dry 


Preformed Catalysts, 
Colors and Dispersions 


Catalytic Chemicals 


Driers and Metal Soaps Synthetic Optical Crystals 


Vinyl Stabilizers Agricultural Chemicals 


Ceramic Opacifiers and Fungicides 


Colors Chemical Commodities 


THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO. 


1945 EAST 97th STREET * CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 
e Cinci ti « Cleveland « Hastings-On-Hudson,N.Y. « Houston 
Los Angeles + Detroit + Philadelphia + Pittsburgh 





FREE! this 16-page booklet lists the 
many chemicals available from Harshaw. 


WRITE TODAY FOR YOUR COPY 





exploring 
new frontiers 
in Boron 
chemistry 


Latest addition to Trona’s* 


growing list of boron intermediates... boron halides... 
do they have a place in your product’s future ? 


goron Tribromice 


You might benefit from TRONA’s own basic 
research in these highly reactive compounds, 
BBrz and BCls, versatile as raw materials in 
the production of elemental boron and boron 

hydrides, as well as a variety of other uses. 


Both compounds can be used in the refining of 
zinc, copper, magnesium and aluminum alloys to 
remove oxide, carbide and nitride from the 
molten metal. They have also been suggested as 
polymerization catalysts. BCl3; has been pro- 
posed as a Friedel-Crafts condensing agent for 
organic synthesis, as a catalyst in inorganic 
reactions, and is particularly effective for the 
control of magnesium metal fires. It has been 
patented for stabilization of sulfur trioxide. 


If you're concerned with the use of boron 
intermediates, write us today. TRONA’s leader- 
ship in boron technology is your assurance 

of purity and uniformity to meet the most 
critical requirements. 


MARKET DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


Properties 


BORON TRICHLORIDE 


Molecular Weight 117.19 
Theoretical Composition: 
ere 
BTU ccneccsvastee te 
Density, lig., O°C/4°C.....1.43 
Boiling Point at 760 mm. .12.5°C 
Melting Point 


BORON TRIBROMIDE 


Molecular Weight 
Theoretical Composition: 
BOER sé cnesenceaecnes 4.32% 
BND sc ccrccccss 95.68% 
Specific Gravity, liq., 
oe ee ee 2.62 
Boiling Point at 760 mm. .90.5°C 
Melting Point 


American Potash & Chemical Corporation 
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WIDE WORLD 


GRAY: Industry will watch his stand 
on timepiece tariffs. 


recting patent abuse and safeguard- 
ing competitive opportunity.” 
e 

New Defense Mobilizer: As Gordon 
Gray—former Secretary of the Army 
and Asst. Defense Secretary—prepares 
to take over as U.S. Defense Mobilizer 
replacing Arthur Flemming, the ques- 
tion uppermost in many chemical in- 
dustry minds is, “Where does Gray 
stand on tariffs?” 

Reportedly a freer-trade advocate, 
Gray will be making recommenda- 
tions on defense essentiality and other 
points under U.S. trade and tariff laws. 
His first case will likely be one that 
will involve precedent-setting of 
special concern to some _ chemical 
firms: the problem of injury to the 
domestic watch and clock makers by 
Swiss imports. 

e 

Bayer vs. Sterling: In a decision that 
will serve to renew Farbenfabriken 
Bayer’s hopes of regaining substantial 
markets in this country, a U.S. district 
court judge in Newark has ruled that 
the German chemical and pharmaceu- 
tical firm has a cause of action in its 
suit charging Sterling Drug Co. with 
conspiracy to restrain trade. At the 
same time, Judge William Smith dis- 
missed without prejudice a companion 
suit by Bayer alleging breach of con- 
tract by Sterling. 

Judge Smith said the complaint in 
the breach-of-contract suit is disquali- 





fied by a joint Congressional resolu- 
tion that exempts from right-of-prop- 


3030 West Sixth Street 
Los Angeles 54, California 


99 Park Avenue 
New York 16, New York 





*TRADEMARK AP&CC 
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open the door 
for product 


improvement 


Celanese now offers you a choice of three vinyl monomers for the development 
of better emulsion paints, adhesives, coatings, finishes, laminates, plastics 
and synthetic rubbers. 


Celanese Vinyl Acetate, q truly versatile chemical, is the starting point in the 
development of a variety of end products, such as adhesives, textile sizes, 
protective coatings, sheets, film and extrusion molding compounds. 


Celanese Vinyl Propionate copolymers offer promising applications in the fields 
of adhesives, emulsion paints, plastics, synthetic rubbers, protective coatings ahd 
finishes, chewing gum resins. 


Celanese Methyl Isopropenyl Ketone, q new vinyl monomer, forms tough plastics 
in homopolymerization, and copolymerizes with many commercially available 
vinyls for use in plastics, films, elastomers and adhesives. 


With the expansion of the Celanese development program to include 
Acrylic Acid Esters, Celanese will soon be in a position to offer you a broader range 
of monomers for your product development programs. Meanwhile, data 
accumulated by Celanese Research on Acrylic Acid Esters can be made available 
to you for use as the groundwork in your plans for the future. Also available 
from Celanese to help you in your planning are technical data sheets on Vinyl 
Acetate, Vinyl Propionate and Methy] Isopropeny] Ketone, specially prepared 

for your use by the Celanese Chemical Division. 

Write: Celanese Corporation of America, Chemical Division, Dept. 752-B, 

180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Celanese® 



































METHYL 
ISOPROPENYL 
KETONE 


VINYL 
ACETATE 


VINYL 
PROPIONATE 


DescriptiveData DescriptiveData Descriptive Data 


Distillation Range 


@ 760 mm, °C 71.8-73.0 


within1°(in 


98 (true boiling 
cluding 94.9 of f 


ure 


Color APHA, max. 5 10 
Water, % wt.,max. 0.15 0.15 1s 


Specific Gravity 


@ 20°/20°C 0.9330-0.9340 0.9170-9180 0.8555-0.8565 
Acidity as acetic 


acid, % wt., max 


CHEMICAL 
PROGRESS 
WEEK- APRIL 8-12 


(CHL), CHCOOH 


DIPHENYLACETIC ACID, with two phenyl 
groups attached to the same carbon, should interest 
those involved with chemical synthesis. At present 
this aralkyl acid is a source for the diphenylacetyl 
radical in the preparation of pharmaceuticals and an 
intermediate for an alternate synthesis of morphine 
substitutes. In the future, its broad potential as an 
intermediate will undoubtedly be more fully ex- 
ploited. 


e 99.0% min 


146°—148°C 
(meniscus to complete melt) 


melting point: e 


appearance: e White powder 


ESTERIFICATION 





(CgH5) 2CHCOOH + RCH;Cl Na > (CgH;) >CHCOOCHoR + HCI 


Alkyl chloride Alkyl diphenylacetate 


HYDROGENATION 
Catalyst (CgH11) 2>CHCOOH 


- Dicyclohexylacetic acid 





(CgH;) 2CHCOOH + 6He 


BROMINATION 
(CoH) 2CHCOOH + Bro = —______, (CoH) 2CBrCOOH = ++ HBr 


a-bromo-diphenylacetic 
acid 





CHLORINATION TO THE ACID CHLORINE 


(CgHs) 2CHCOOH + SOCI> 
Thiony] 
chloride 





(CgH5) 2CHCOCI + SOs + HCI 
Diphenylacety] 
chloride 


The acid chloride can be converted through the amide to diphenylacetonitrile 


TECHNICAL BULLETIN AVAILABLE 
WRITE OR PHONE 


A A 
KAY, - FRIE 


KAY-FRIES CHEMICALS, INC. 


180 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y., MURRAY HILL 6-0661 
CHEMICALS, INC. 
Vv Vv 
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erty actions “any property or interest 
which prior to Jan. 1, 1947, was sub- 
ject to vesting or seizure under the 
provisions of the Trading With the 
Enemy Act of Oct. 6, 1917.” Accord- 
ing to the complaint, the causes of 
action occurred in 1941, or shortly 
thereafter, and prior to the 1947 dead- 
line. 

Still pending: a suit filed early in 
1956 by Schenley Industries accusing 
Sterling of illegal restraint of trade and 
of preventing consummation of a 1949 
Bayer-Schenley agreement (CW, Jan. 
14, 56, p. 13). The agreement called 
for Schenley Laboratories and Norex 
Laboratories—Schenley subsidiaries— 
to manufacture and sell Bayer prod- 
ucts in the U.S. 


IDEAS 


Reorganization by Product Lines: 
Spencer Chemical Co. has established 
a high-level policy board and has set 
up a number of integrated product 
divisions in a general corporate re- 
organization. 

The new product divisions: agricul- 
tural chemicals, industrial chemicals, 
plastics, each headed by a vice-presi- 
dent. Too, it has named vice-presidents 
for research and development, and for 
administration (see p. 42). 

John P. Miller, C. Y. Thomas and 
Joe E. Culpepper—all of whom have 
been vice-presidents with broad-gauge 
line authority in the company for 
several years—will comprise the new 
policy group. They’ll be primarily con- 
cerned with long-range planning and 
with divisional coordination. 

. 

Old-timers’ Club: At Texas City, 
Tex., the Carbide Pioneers Club has 
been organized for senior employees 
(age 55 or older) and retired employees 
of the Texas City plant of Carbide 
and Carbon Chemicals Co. Purpose 
of this club—believed to be unique 
in the area—is to educate old-timers 
for an active retired life. 

e 

Division Name Dropped: Hooker 
Electrochemical—which took over 
Oldbury Electro-Chemical through 
merger last year—is taking another 
step toward complete integration of 
the acquisition. It will use the “Old- 
bury Division” designation no longer 
when referring to certain products. 
It will, however, continue to use the 
phrase “Oldbury Products”. 
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Make your 

vinyl plasticizers 
with 

GULF ISOOCTYL 
ALCOHOL 


and benefit from Gulf's 
extensive experience 
and research in 


oxo chemistry 


With Gulf Isooctyl Alcohol you get 
highest quality—uniform product— 


fast service. 


Gulf Isoocty! Alcohol is available 
for immediate delivery in tank cars 
from Cincinnati, Ohio; Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; and Port Arthur, 
Texas, and in tank trucks from 
Carteret, New Jersey. Also available 
in drums. 


It’s one of Gulf’s 


“QUALITY CHEMICALS from PETROLEUM” 


Other Gulf Quality Chemicals: 
Ethylene ¢ Olefins ® Aromatics ® Sulfur 


Petrochemicals Department 
GULF OIL CORPORATION 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





Know enough about 


i 
KOPPERS 
WwW 


TAR BASES? 


Koppers can supply standard or 
‘special blends to meet your 
requirements 


Tar bases, cyclic nitrogen-containing com- 
pounds derived from the coking of coal, have 
several properties that make them extremely 
useful in a variety of industrial processes .. . 


SOLUBILITY: Tar bases are soluble in a broad range 
of ordinary solvents such as alcohols, ethers, esters 
and ketones. The lower-boiling bases are com- 
pletely miscible with water in all proportions. 


REACTIONS: The heterocyclic bases, containing a 
tertiary nitrogen atom in the molecule, are very 
stable but permit the formation of crystalline salts 
in reactions with mineral acids and addition com- 
pounds with metallic salts. 

Tar bases with benzo groups lend themselves 
more readily to substitution reactions: the 
methyl groups of tar bases, particularly when in 
the alpha position, are reactive with aldehydes 
and halogens. These latter compounds can also be 
oxidized to carboxyl groups. 

All tar bases are useful in the preparation of 
quaternary compounds which have commercial 
significance. 


USES: Pharmaceuticals: Pyridine, quinoline and 
alpha-picoline are widely used in the preparation 
of various pharmaceuticals and medicinal prod- 
ucts. Textiles: Many tar bases are utilized in the 
scouring, dyeing, printing and finishing of textiles, 
both natural and synthetic. Pest Control: Pyri- 
dine, quinoline and their homologs are useful in 
the preparation of insecticides and are ‘valuable 
intermediates in the production of fungicides. 
Inhibitors: High boiling bases (Koppers Q.S.R. 
Grade) are utilized in the pickling of iron and 
steel and scale removal in installed equipment. 


For more information on Koppers Tar Bases, 
call your nearest Koppers district office or 
write: Koppers Company, Inc., Tar Products 
Division, Dept. 119B, Koppers Building, Pitts- 
burgh 19, Pa. Your needs can be promptly 
filled from strategically located shipping facili- 
ties near you, whether your quantity require- 
ments be tank cars, drums or 1-gallon cans. 





KOPPERS 


COAL CHEMICALS 
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New Curbs on Unions: Recognition 
of a union’s accountability for property 
damages during a strike and limita- 
tion of a union’s right to picket are 
highlights of two Southern  ldbor- 
management conflicts ended last week. 

In one case, Joseph Beirne’s Com- 
munication Workers of America (AFL- 
CIO) paid Southern Bell Telephone 
Co. $315,000 in cash to settle a $5- 
million lawsuit based on _ alleged 
destruction of company property by 
union members during a seven-week 
CWA strike in 1955. The company 
had asked for punitive as well as 
actual damages. 

At Tallahassee, the Florida state 
supreme court has ruled that union 
members not employed by the firm 
involved can’t lawfully picket a plant 
in which their union represents only 
a minority of the employees. Justice 
Glenn Terrell said there’s no prohibi- 
tion against orderly picketing by a 
minority of employees—as individuals 
—to tell the public about their as- 
gsetted grievances. The decision may 
tend to retard union organizing cam- 
paigns in that state. 

. 

White-collar Organizing: Close ob- 
servers of the labor scene hold that 
current talk about a major AFL-CIO 
white-collar worker organizing drive 
is mostly just talk. Labor leaders pri- 
vately concede there won’t be any sud- 


.den sweep of white-collarites into 


unions; this is true of the chemical 
industry as much as any other. 

In chemicals and allied products, 
approaches to office workers will be 
made in line with the chemical unions’ 
over-all organizing campaigns. They’ll 
pick up office workers wherever they 
can, but this will be only incidental to 
their main drive for production and 
maintenance workers. And for the mo- 
ment, that drive is stalled on dead 
center. The two AFL-CIO unions in- 
volved—Oil, Chemical & Atomic 
Workers Union and _ International 
Chemical Workers Union — have 
scheduled another round of talks in a 
new attempt to break their deadlock 
over jurisdictional details. 

e 

Chemical Wage Drives: In both 
the U.S. and Canada, the Oil, Chem- 
ical & Atomic Workers Union is 
pounding for wage increases in dis- 
putes that might be turning points in 
upsetting the current inflation-depres- 
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Upstream! 


Most people watching a salmon swim upstream 
wonder how he does it. Seems like a lot of exertion 
to move from one wet spot to another. To the 
salmon, though, the compulsive drive upstream 
cannot be denied. 

The titanium industry also has been fighting up- 
stream these past five years. A succession of pro- 
duction rapids and metallurgical waterfalls have 
been surmounted. The dangerous hydrogen whirl- 
pool was successfully skirted. The industry has now 
moved through the less white headwaters to fully 
competitive equality with other structural metals. 


Titanium alloys of high strength, light weight 


and outstanding corrosion resistance are available 
from T.M.C.A. in all mill forms and in a full 
range of sizes and gages — sheet, bar, billet, extru- 
sions, tubing and wire. Special heat-treated sheet 
of very close gage and flatness tolerances is in 
production for advanced aircraft and missiles. 


Further expansions of sponge production and 
metal finishing facilities at T.M.C.A. are bringing 
titanium within reach of an ever-expanding market. 
Technical information and specialized engineering 
services are available for solving those applications 
having a strength, weight or corrosion challenge. 


a 
a2 


te 
. . « FIRST IN Titanium KOS yy 
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TITANIUM METALS CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 233 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y, 
r 
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New Safety Grip 


_.. another exclusive feature 
added to Du Pont REAGENTS 


A new safety grip that provides a secure and convenient hold on the 

bottle is the latest feature on Du Pont 5-pint reagent bottles. Coupled 

with the dripless Alathon® polyethylene sleeve introduced by Du Pont 

last year, the new grip makes handling safer and easier. 
ECONOMICAL, SINGLE-TRIP CONTAINERS 

For extra convenience and economy Du Pont reagents are packed in 

single-trip, throw-away cartons. You benefit from these advantages: 

e@ NO DEPOSIT e LESS BOOKKEEPING 

e@ NO RETURNS @ LESS STORAGE SPACE 


@ LESS FREIGHT 
e@ SAFER HANDLING 
Additional Du Pont safety features include color coding. Distinctive 


colored labels, with matching bottle caps, insure unmistakable identi- 
fication of reagents. 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Grasselli Chemicals Department, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


DU PONT REAGENTS 


SULFURIC ACID + AMMONIUM HYDROXIDE 
HYDROCHLORIC ACID + NITRIC ACID* 


ACETIC ACID GLACIAL 
* Available only in returnable containers. 





GRASSELLI SALES OFFICES: Atlanta 8, Ga., 739 West Peachtree Street; Birmingham 11, Alc., P. O. Box 67, Powderly Sta.; 
Boston 10, Mass., 140 Federal Street; Charlotte 1, N. C., 427 West 4th Street; Chicago 32, Ill., 4251 South Crawford Avenue; 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 603 Terrace Hilton Bldg.; Cleveland 14, Ohio, 1321 National City Bank Bldg.; Detroit 35, Michigan, 13000 
West 7 Mile Road; Houston 25, Texas, 1100 E. Holcombe Blvd.; Milwaukee 13, Wisc., 6500 West State Street; Minneapolis 2, 
Minn., 1207 Foshay Tower; New Haven 13, Conn., 46 River Street; New York 1, N. Y.,350 Fifth Avenue; Wynnewood (Phila.). 
Po., 308 East Lancaster Ave.; Pittsburgh 19, Pa., 1715 Grant Bldg.; St. Louis 5, Mo., 10 S. Brentwood Bivd., Clayton. On West 
Coast: Braun-Knecht-Heimann Co., 1400 16th Street, San Francisco 19, Calif.; 650 West 8th South, Salt Lake City, Utah; Braun 
Corporation, 1363 South Bonnie Beach Place, Los Angeles 54, Calif.; 2930 West Osborne Road, Phoenix, Ariz.; Van Waters & 
Rogers, Inc., 4000 First Avenue South, Seattle 4, Wash.; 3950 Northwest Yeon, Portland, Oregon; 801 N. Washington, Spokane, 
Wash.; In Canada: Du Pont Company of Canada (1956) Limited, Box 660, Montreal, P.Q., Canada 
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sion balance in the continent's 
economy. In the U.S., OCAW’s chem- 
ical wage drive shows up most force- 
fully in the strikes by locals at four 
plants of Union Carbide’s Linde Air 
Products Co. division, with the union 
asking 20¢ or more in hourly increases 
(CW, Feb. 16, p. 28). In Canada, an 
OCAW local is considering a strike 
against the government-owned synthet- 
ic rubber producer, Polymer Corp. 
(Sarnia, Ont.), in support of a demand 
for a 20% (28-44¢/hour) pay boost. 
In both cases, it’s considered that 
settlement will set a precedent for 
chemical wage agreements for the 
rest of this year. 

Management view is that the wage 
hikes sought by the union are high 
enough to represent a clear-cut danger 
of inflation. OCAW holds that its 
demands are within the allowable 
limits—based on rising productivity— 
under the hold-the-line policy proposed 
recently by President Eisenhower. 

J 

Chemical Employers Cited: At the 
close of a one-day industrial relations 
conference in Philadelphia’s Warwick 
Hotel last fortnight, both of the 
bronze plaques awarded by the 
Chamber of Commerce of Greater 
Philadelphia for accomplishments in 
the field of industrial relations went 
to chemical employers—Rohm & Haas 
Co. and Vick Chemical Co. 


KEY CHANGES 


Frank E. Hadley, to vice-president 
in charge of sales, Thermoplastic 
Division, Catalin Corp. of America 
(New York). 


Peter N. Thomson, to director, 
Canadian Oil Companies Ltd. 


Max C. Sisk, to sales manager, 
Grove Laboratories (St. Louis, Mo.). 


K. M. Bartlett, to president, Hori- 
zons Incorporated (Cleveland). 


William G. Copeland, to general 
manager, Refining Dept., Texas Co. 


J. C. Denton, to vice-president, 
agricultural chemicals; H. R. Dinges, 
to vice-president, industrial chemicals; 
Frank Pyle, to vice-president, plastics; 
John R. Brown, Jr., to vice-president, 
research and development; and E. V. 
Friedrich, to vice-president, admin- 
istration; all of Spencer Chemical Co. 
(Kansas City, Mo.). 
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CHEMICAL & 
| PROGRESS 


Lubricants for our newest bombers must 
function as perfectly at subzero temperatures 
of wing control surfaces as they do under 
searing engine heat. G-E chemical research 
has developed silicone-based lubricants that 
exhibit minimum change in viscosity and 
maintain lubricity at temperatures ranging 
from —100°F. to over 500° F. This ‘‘heat 

ry ol a-tolo Mule] ol Mollmolicacohim CoM ih mer Malle lip 
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GIVES HIGH FLYING AIRCRAFT A 600°F HEAT SPREAD 


Bridging the tremendous heat differential encountered 
by modern aircraft lubricants is a problem for which 
General Electric chemical research has been supplying 
some very useful answers: G.E. has developed silicone 
lubricants that retain true lubricity over a 600°F tem- 
perature span; silicone grease that functions for more 
than 70 times as long as conventional greases at 300°F ; 
silicone hydraulic fluid so versatile that one leading 
aircraft manufacturer has called i: ie most promising 
material yet developed for guided missile hydraulic 
control systems. 

General Electric’s work with silicones dates all the 
way back to the 1930's. Since that time G-E chemical 
research has developed and patented the direct method 
for making intermediates used in the manufacture of 
silicones; has pioneered in the development of silicone 
rubber; has been granted the first patent for the use of 
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silicones as water repellents. Today, silicones produced 
at G.E.’s modern plant in Waterford, N. Y. are being 
used in hundreds of industrial and consumer applica- 
tions, many of which were developed only in the past 
year. 

The basic properties of General Electric silicones— 
extreme temperature and chemical resistance, water 
repellency and stain resistance, high dielectric strength 
—may hold the key to an application of value to you. 
For further information on silicones, write Dept. SPD, 
CHEMICAL and METALLURGICAL DIVISION, 
General Electric Company, Waterford, N. Y. 


Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 





SPECIALIZES 


Metal Gets the Latex Paint Treatment 


Just a decade after it introduced 
styrene-butadiene for interior paints, 
Dow Chemical Co. now offers a new 
experimental latex, 2566, to be used 
for formulating water-thinned, bake- 
dry metal paints (CW Business News- 
letter, Feb. 16). And leading makers 
of automobile paints are winding up 
tests of vehicles primed with the new 
water-thinned coatings. 

To auto builders, appliance makers, 
and metal fabricators of all types, such 
new paints have one paramount ad- 
vantage: as water emulsions, these 
paints virtually eliminate application 
fire hazard, could possibly remove the 
need for expensive fire- and explosion- 
preventive equipment on finishing lines. 

To Dow, the new paint provides an 
attractive market opportunity. It’s con- 
ceded the No. 1 position as supplier of 
the styrene-butadiene latexes for “rub- 
ber-base” interior finishes (estimated 
*56 industry sales: 35-40 million gal.). 
Now it has an opening wedge into the 
giant auto and appliance fields. The 
auto industry alone uses 40-50 million 
gal./year of paint. 

Cousin Comparison: In working out 
its new latex, Dow called on its experi- 
ence with latexes for interior paints. 
Like those latexes, the new latex is 
about 60% styrene, 40% butadiene*. 
Like them, too, the new latex leaves to 
the paint formulator the job of supply- 
ing water (ordinary city water will do 
unless it’s exceptionally hard), dispers- 


* Dow also has a latex for interior paints that 
is 67% styrene. 
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ing agents, pigment and antifoamer, 
and grinding these together with the 
milky white latex. 

But there are several important dif- 
erences between the visually indistin- 
guishable latexes—in properties, use 
and in performance of the final film. 
Interior paint latex is manufactured as 
an alkaline product. The new material 
is supplied at acidic pH (though, if 
need be, it can be adjusted by user to 
the alkaline range). 

A typical interior finish is designed 
to air-dry; the metal paints produce a 
tacky film unless baked. The home 
paints dry by evaporation of the water 
thinner, and the coalescence of the 
styrene-butadiene particles into a con- 
tinuous film. Paints made with latex 
2566 dry to a cross-linked resin film 
The cross-linkage ‘is caused by heat 
(standard baking times and tempera- 
tures) and catalyst. Where the acidic 
latex is applied to iron or steel, either 
phosphatized or not, iron ions so pro- 
duced actuate the cross-linking mech- 
anism. On such other metals as alum- 
inum and copper, where the latex must 
have a basic pH, driers such as water- 
dispersible cobalt or manganese naph- 
thenates are helpful. 

The most apparent difference be- 
tween the household paint and a metal 
finish is water-resistance. What works 
well as a “washable” household coating 
simply won’t do for metal applications. 
Dow’s new latex makes paints that are 
claimed to match alkyds in adhesion, 
hardness, and water-resistance. 


The new latex is somewhat higher ip 
price than those for interior finishes— 
about 38¢/lb., compared with 30¢. 

Matching in Class: Dow, in com- 
paring the water-thinned material to 
other metal finishes refers to it as “com- 
petitive,” rather than “superior.” Paints 
made so far with the new latex lack 
high gloss as well as color retention in 
light shades. But as a primer (the form 
in which it will likely debut commer- 
cially), it matches conventional alkyds 
and lacquers in impact-resistance, ad- 
herence, flexibility. Resistance to salt 
spray is good. 

Because of its unsuitability for use 
in white, glossy finishes, don’t look 
for the latex paint formulations for 
refrigerators, washers, or as a top coat 
for cars. Dow sees it both as a primer 
and as a one-coat protector for such 
products as file cabinets, automobile 
under-hood areas, bedsprings. 

Search for Adherence: The hunt for 
water-thinned metal finishes has been 
long, not because the problem has been 
underfilm rusting, as might be expect- 
ed, but rather, because of difficulties in 
finding adherent, waterproof film- 
formers. Reichhold thought it had the 
answer about three years ago, when it 
introduced a German - developed, 
water-thinned alkyd paint applied with 
a special flame-spray nozzle. But that 
paint was never a commercial success, 
and Reichhold has said little about it 
of late. Whether Dow has turned the 
water-thinned trick may be proved 
within the year. 
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As rosin supply tightens... 





more companies investigate 
| UNITOL ROS 


by A. B. Doran, Director of Chemical Sales 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation 








Industry trends point to the future likelihood of 
a tightening supply of rosin. In fact, production 
of gum rosin has fallen substantially in recent 
years. Output of wood rosin may also be ex- 
pected to diminish since supplies of wood 
stumps, from which it is made, are limited. 

A number of producers of wood naval stores, 
aware of the anticipated shortages of gum and 
wood rosin, have already entered into produc- 
tion of tall oil rosin, reserving it almost entirely 
for their own use. UNITOL ROS on the other hand, 
is available to the full extent of its production. 
At Union there is no captive consumption. 


UNITOL ROS— Union’s new tall oil rosin—is 
finding increasing acceptance not only because 
of availability but also because of its excellent 
chemical and physical characteristics. Typical 
analyses show a color paler than “x” and a 
softening point (ring and ball) of 85 degrees 
centigrade. Low in cost—actually lower than 
comparable grades of gum and wood rosins— 
UNITOL ROS is uniform in quality and constant 
in supply. 


We will be glad to send you samples, 


and if you outline your specific inter- 
@) ests, the specialized data available. 


Chemical Sales Division 
UNION BAG-CAMP PAPER 
CORPORATION 
233 Broadway, New York 7,N.Y. 
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HELO 
COMPANY 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Cable address: Kelcoalgin — New York 





530 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 






































If you have a thickening, stabilizing, - 


binding, gelling, film forming, sus- 
pending, plasticizing or emulsifying 
problem, Kelco Algin may well prove 
your answer. You get precisely the 
viscosity you need, even high viscos- 
ity with low solids or low viscosity 
with high solids. Uniform in quality, 
easy to use, readily soluble in hot or 
cold water, Kelco Algin solutions do 
not coagulate on heating nor gel on 
cooling, but maintain their smooth 
flow characteristics over wide temper- 
ature changes. 


Our highly qualified Technical Staff is 
ready to work with you in the applica- 
tion of unique Kelco Algin in the solu- 
tion of your processing or product prob- 
lems. 


YOURS ON REQUEST: Technical bro- 
chure describing Kelco Algin prod- 
ucts. Write for your free copy today. 





SPECIALTIES 


Dieldrin vs. the Moth 


If the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture ap- 
proves use of dieldrin in mothproof- 
ing—a procedure that was found to 
be practical as a result of research 
conducted in Australia—Shell Chem- 
ical Corp. (the only U.S. maker) will 
have a new market for its output. 

And if Shell can get U.S. woolen 
goods producers to use dieldrin in 
treatment of an appreciable percent- 
age of the 330 million yds. of wool 
fabrics produced annually in the U.S. 
alone, its new market will be substan- 
tial. 

An estimate of market potential is 
seen in a USDA survey made last fall. 
Of 2,425 women it was 
found that 86% store or mothproof 
their woolens—or do both. The same 
percentage said they would be inter- 
ested in having their 


interviewed 


woolens_per- 
manently mothproofed by the manu- 
facturer. 

That is the way dieldrin is now used 
—at the factory. Australian manufac- 
turers apply it to the cloth as part of 
the last wet process in the dyeing, 
bleaching or milling operations. This 
will protect the cloth until it reaches 
the consumer (the major considera- 
tion) and also give the user about two 
years of protection. 

Dieldrin, of course, isn’t the first 
mothproofer to be so applied. Others 
include Geigy’s permanent Mitin FF, 
General Dyestuffs Eulan CN (both 
colorless sulfonic acid dyes), and 
Merck’s Amuno (an_ organofluosili- 
cate). The major advantage dieldrin 
has over these is in price; e.g., be- 
tween 12¢ and 1¢ worth of dieldrin 
will treat a pound of wool, where cost 
of the permanent Mitin treatment 
would likely range somewhere be- 
tween 5-7¢/Ib. 

Trouble on Toxicity? One of the 
major things holding back the use of 
dieldrin for mothproofing has been the 
possibility of toxicity. But studies 
made in Australia by the Common- 
wealth Scientific & Industrial Research 
Council indicate that dieldrin is 
effective against moths at concentra- 
tions as low as 0.0005%, at 0.005% 
against carpet beetles (though 0.05% 
is a practical level); and at these dilu- 
tions, dieldrin is not only cheap but 
also is not likely to pose toxicity 
problems. 

CSIRC also reports that the treat- 
ment is fast to dry cleaning. 
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AROMATIC CHEMICAL BREAKTHROUGH 
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independent company devoted to 





ecutive V.P. of SD, ‘‘Never before 
has a private engineering, research 


relate Mel-SifelsMmel cell] Mad-leli-te Maile] Nan od] 
itself, with its own funds, such a 
major technical discovery and de- 
velopment in the chemical field. The 
sale of this process further confirms 
SD's position as the world's leading 


process development and plant de- 
sign in the organic chemical field. 
In only 10 years, SD has undertaken 
over forty different chemical plant 
projects, a greater number and di- 
versity than those handled by all 
but the largest chemical operating 
companies." 








SD Group Sells Exclusive Worldwide 
Rights to Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 


Having acquired exclusive worldwide 
rights, Standard decided to build a 
$10,000,000 plant based on this aro- 
matic chemical breakthrough. SD is de- 
signing this plant for Indiana’s subsidi- 
ary, Amoco Chemicals Corporation. 
The successful conclusion of this proj- 
ect by SD and its associated companies 
is another example of SD’s creative ap- 
proach to many industrial chemical 
problems. In this case, Amoco’s plant 
will have a new “production flexibility.” 
One basic plant and equipment will 
produce a variety of chemicals from a 


variety of feedstocks. This is an almost 
complete answer to one of a chemical 
company’s major problems — shifting 
markets and raw material sources. 

If you are planning an expansion o1 
diversification program in the field of 
organic chemicals, it will pay you to 
consult SD. Whether your project re- 
quires developing a new process, acquirt- 
ing an existing process or engineering 
one of your own, you will profit by SD’s 
confidential service. SD and its wholly 
owned construction subsidiary, SD Plants, 
Inc., will assume complete responsibility 





from earliest planning, through design 
and construction, to supervision of start- 
up and initial operation. 


SCIENTIFIC DEsIGN CoMPANY, INC. 
Chemical Processes * Plant Design * Construction 
Executive Offices: 

Two Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

| 
Engineering Offices: 
Jersey City, New Jersey 
Research Center: : 
Manorhaven, L. 1., New York > 


SPECIALTIES 


ACCELERATING: The climb in sales of automatic dishwashers is creating. . . 


High Hopeson LowFoamers 


Makers of detergents for automatic 
dishwashers are taking a look at some 
heartening sales figures—the tally of 
dishwashers sold in the U.S. Last 
year, some 400,000 machines went 
into American homes, a jump of more 
than 35% over sales the year before 

—itself a record year. All this adds 
up to a growing indication that dish- 
washer machine detergents might at 
last be headed toward mass sales. 

But there are some sobering facts 
in another set of figures that may 
dim the optimism of these same 
detergent makers. It’s apparent that 
housing starts in the U.S. are on the 
decline, will fall from 1.1 million 
last year—down from 1.3 in °55 
to below the 1 million mark in °57. 
This could mean a big drop in deter- 
gent sales. Reason: most of the dish- 
washers—some say 60%—produced 
in this country go to builders of new 
homes. When home building falls 
off, so do dishwasher sales. An indica- 
tion: one of the major manufacturers 
of dishwashers has already curtailed 
production because of a “sagging 
market.” Because sales of automatic 
dishwashers show no seasonal peaks, 
it’s plain the firm thinks that sales 
will be low all year. As such, this 
seems a poor start toward the °57 sales 
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goal of 500,000 machines. 

There’s one thing that might help 
the over-all picture. Portable dish- 
washing machines are fast catching 
the public’s fancy, might well take 
up the slack created by the slump 
in home building. Portable machines, 
with lower initial cost and freedom 
from installation charges, already 
comprise 15% of the market, should 
move close to 20% this year. 

It's obvious, keeping the above 
figures in mind, that sales growth of 
dishwashing detergents depends on the 
luck of appliance makers. 

Whose Dish Is It? Right now, 
figuring about 10 Ibs. of material per 
machine per year, the total U.S. home 
market for dishwasher detergents is 
about $8-10 million—about one-fifth 
as large as the institutional market. 

Sharing the pie are Economics 
Labs, with two products (Electrasol 
and Finish); Monsanto, with Dish- 
washer All; Procter & Gamble, with 
Cascade; Hagan, with Calgonite and 
Thanx; Prespac, with Chat, and, in 
a minor way, Brooklyn’s Camp 
Chemical, with Dishomatic. Eco- 
nomics’ two products probably are 
leaders, dollarwise, followed by the 
material sold by P&G, then Hagan 
and Monsanto. 


Chat, a liquid, has had some trouble 
getting a foothold. With a newly 
designed package, it should make a 
bigger dent in the sales column in 
the future. If an expected move to 
liquid dispensers by dishwasher mak- 
ers occurs soon, Chat will have some- 
thing of a head start in that area. 
Dishomatic is sold mainly in hard- 
ware stores by Camp Chemical, can’t 
compare with the others in consumer 
sales. 

Most of the nationally distributed 
products come in 20-o0z. packages that 
sell for 39-49¢. Electrasol comes in 
a 24-oz. package; Chat, in a 22-0z. 
metal can. A 5-lb. carton of Dish- 
omatic sells for $1.75. 

Out of the Past: Detergents for the 
first dishwashers—patents on which 
date back to 1860—were simple alka- 
lis such as trisodium phosphate, sodium 
silicate and sodium carbonate. While 
these were good soil removers, they 
also formed insoluble calcium or 
magnesium curds, even in relatively 
soft water. Their major market was 
institutional. 

As machines were improved and 
sales climbed, the number of firms 
making wash compounds for them 
increased. Economics Labs entered the 
picture early, got into the home 
dishwasher market in 1925 with Soil- 
ax, a product it had been selling to 
hospitals and institutions. In 1932, 
Hagan Chemicals & Controls Corp. 
put its water softener Calgon on the 
market and, two years later (after some 
GE-sponsored research at Mellon 
Institute), had Calgonite ready. The 
new product combined simple alkalis 
with hexametaphosphate to tie up the 
curd-forming minerals. 

Marketing problems were con- 
siderable. The small market for the 
detergent didn’t interest grocers, and 
appliance dealers balked at handling 
soap. Often, housewives had to write 
Hagan for supplies. 

Calgonite stayed near the top in 
sales, relatively unchallenged, until 
Economics brought out Super Soilax 
Heavy Duty in 1937. This product 
made use of sodium tripolyphosphate, 
which prevented film formation, gave 
excellent detergency. A further im- 
provement of Soilax, marketed as 
Electrasol, was introduced in °46. 
Economics and Hagan virtually split 
the home dishwasher syndet market 
until the late °40s. 

In 1948, Antara Division of Gen- 
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Synthetic Pyridines are one of 
the most fascinating fruits of 
Reilly Research. 


A few years ago many of them 
were merely test-tube curios- 
ites —now they are available in 
commercial quantities at no 
increase in price. 


If your field of interest con- 
cerns Pyridines or their de- 
rivatives, we can make a con- 
tribution to your operation. 


/// REILLY TAR & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


MERCHANTS BANK BUILDING, INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


HETEROCHEMICALS 








ACID RESISTANCE 
in phenolic and 
furfuryl-alcohol resins 


It is possible through specific formula- 
tion and control to vary the physical and 
chemical properties of these resins with- 
in a considerable range, which makes 
them particularly versatile for many 
applications. 

Resistance to alkalies as wellas toacids 
is an example. For maximum resistance 
to chemical action, Durez furfuryl-alco- 
hol resins are used. Corrosion-resistant 
cements and mortars based on these 
resins serve extensively for bonding 
acid-proof brick in tanks, vats, and floors 
of industrial plants. Combined with 
inert fillers such as silica and coke flour 


DUREZ PLASTICS DIVISION 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


and an acid accelerator, they set readily 
at reom temperature. 

These and other characteristics make 
Durez resins useful as impregnants, 
bonds, and laminating agents in a wide 
variety ofapplications. The phenolics, for 
example, provide desired properties in 
shell molds for metal casting, in boards 
and molded products made from wood 
particles,in rubber stocks and adhesives, 
in friction materials, liquid floor pol- 
ishes, and other commercial products. 

Let us help you with any problem that 
pherolic or furfuryl-alcohol resins may 
help to solve. 


HOOKER 


CHEMICALS 
PLASTICS 


902 Waick Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


nni Products Corp., 460 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York 





SPECIALTIES 


eral Aniline made its entry with the 
liquid product Chat, made with a low- 
foaming Igepon surfactant. Chat was 
sold to Prespac (New York) in 1955, 
has not yet achieved the hoped-for 
sales potential. 

Camp Chemical began selling Dish- 
omatic to retail outlets in the early 
50s, has confined its sales efforts 
to hardware and lumber stores—not 
necessarily by choice. It makes a line 
of sanitary chemicals that are also 
marketed by hardware and lumber 
outlets; it doesn’t want to jeopardize 
this business by selling Dishomatic to 
other types of retailers. 

Also in the early 50s, Hagan came 
out with its chlorinated detergent, 
Thanx. 

Pennsalt made an effort to get into 
the dishwasher field in °54, test-mar- 
keted a product in Philadelphia. The 
product didn’t do too well against the 
entrenched big sellers and was with- 
drawn from that field. However, the 
same product, with the same name, 
Penn Glo, is now being sold for 
industrial uses. 

Troubled Waters: There have been 
problems with almost all the dish- 
washer detergents. The first products 
filmed dishes and foamed too much. 
Liquids separated badly on storage. 
The more recent formulations with 
chlorinated components have a strong 
odor and don’t always have good shelf- 
life. 

The problem of spotting that has 
plagued machine makers and deter- 
gent manufacturers alike, now seems 
pretty well licked. One solution of 
this problem has been the introduction 
of a wetting agent in the rinse cycle 
of the machines. This calls for a 
separate specialty product. 

Looking to the future, the market 
for dishwasher detergents, should— 
if industry predictions hold up—climb 
to a whopping 110 million lbs. year 
by °63, when yearly machine sales 
are slated to hit 1 million/year. By 
that time, already installed machines 
should total around 10 million. 

For the Future: It’s almost sure 
that most detergent makers will con- 
vert to a liquid product or add one 
to their lines as machine makers 
adopt automatic dispensing devices 
for those liquid products. A _ shift 
away from chlorinated products and 
entry into the field by some of the 
big soapmakers not yet in it are also 
good bets. 
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There is a Standard Oil office in 
every major marketing area in fif- 
teen Midwest and Rocky Mountain 
states. Experienced representa- 
tives are located in each of these 
offices to help you with the pur- 
chase of NH;, Aqua Ammonia and 
Nitrogen Solutions. 











Perhaps one of these men is al- 
ready calling on your plant provid- 
ing technical service on Standard 
Oil petroleum products. He knows 
your methods of ordering and 
warehousing and your delivery re- 
quirements. He will handle your 
orders for Ammonia and Nitrogen 
Solutions and give you the kind of 
service on these products that you 
have become accustomed to receiv- 
ing from Standard. 
































A smooth flowing procedure for 
handling your orders is already in 
operation. It functions as smoothly 
as the handling of orders for pe- 
troleum products. Teletype and di- 
rect telephone facilities between 
Standard’s division offices, head- 
quarters, and plant speed ship- 
ments. Traffic representatives at 
Standard Oil division offices keep 
track of tank cars and tank trucks. 
They can let you know promptly 
the location of your shipments. 























For more information about Ni- 
trogen Products ask your Standard 
representative. Call the nearby —— 
Standard Oil office or write 
Standard Oil Company, 910 South 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 80, Illinois, 
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Five New Products for the Road 


Auto supply jobbers who have just 
returned from the four-day Automo- 
tive Accessories Mfrs. exposition 
in New York’s Coliseum have some 
new chemical specialties to talk 
about: 

e Firegum, an exhaust system seal 
produced by Douglas Holt Ltd. (Sur- 
rey, England). Firegum, which is 
being simultaneously introduced in 
England and elsewhere, is said to be 
the easiest way to plug cracks, holes, 
poor joints in exhaust systems. Holt, 
which claims to be the world’s largest 
maker of automotive chemicals, 
distributes in the U.S. through Treg- 
lown Co. Inc. (Fanwood, N.J.). 

Although exhaust mufflers are 
designed to be installed with a com- 
pletely mechanical seal, pipes usually 
become bent with age and become 
hard to fit. The new product is a 
smooth, white paste (packed in a 
metal tube), which is squirted into 
the cracks. Engine heat sets the com- 
pound, giving—the company claims 
—100% gas tight joints, resistant 
even to white heat. The heat resist- 
ance has already attracted the inter- 
est of several makers of jet engines. 

e Scratch Remover, a product of 
Woodhill Chemical Co. (Cleveland). 
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The material is essentially jewelers’ 
pumice in a neutral-colored cream 
base. It’s designed to remove from 
painted surfaces light scratches such 
as those inflicted by branches or fly- 
ing gravel. The company hopes to 
make a 75¢ tube of the product a 
regular part of car polishing equip- 
ment. 

e Magic Remover, a bug-, tar-, 
sap- and oil-remover especially aimed 
for use with the new acrylic finishes. 
The maker is Choldun Mfg. Corp. 
(New Haven, Conn.). 

e Rust Solvent and Penetrant, a 
new aerosol by Plasti-Kote, Inc. 
(Cleveland), is claimed to be the first 
pressure-packed rust-remover offered 
to the public. (Industry has had them 
for some time.) 

e R. M. Hollingshead Corp. is in 
the process of revising its entire 
Universal Chemical Division line. 
Items such as shock absorber fluid, 
which is now in little demand (few 
shocks are refillable) will be dropped: 
added will be new, high-demand 
items, including automatic transmis- 
sion fluid. Chances are that Hollings- 
head won’t make the tricky transmis- 
sion fluid, but will buy it from an 
oil company. 











PRODUCTS 


Textile Softener: Arnold, Hoffman 
(Providence, R.I.) has just introduced 
Ahcovel X57, a cationic softener 
which it describes as “truly uni- 
versal” in application. The material 
has low foaming properties, is com- 
patible with most resin catalysts and 
is easily dissolved in warm (120 F) 
water. A-H also reports the product 
won't contribute to chlorine-retention 
damage. Two torms are available: a 
fluid paste and a wax concentrate. 
e 

Copper Coating: A process for pro- 
ducing brown and shiny blue-black 
coatings on copper and copper base 
alloys has just been announced by 
Enthone, Inc. (New Haven, Conn.). 
The process, calied Enthocolor 220, 
produces an oxide and no subsequent 
crystal spotting occurs. Parts to be 
colored are given the usual prepara- 
tory treatments and are then immersed 
in the solution for periods of 1 to 
15 minutes. The material is supplied 
as an alkaline salt mixture and is used 
at 180 to 225 F. 

e 

First Aid: Among the new antibiotic 
items— 

e Achromycin V, a form of tetracy- 
cline mixed with sodium metaphos- 
phate, designed to quickly produce a 
high blood level of antibiotic. Lederle 
Laboratories is introducing the com- 
bination in capsules (that contain 250 
mg. Achromycin, 380 mg. sodium 
metaphosphate). 

e Filmtab Compocillin V is being 
introduced by Abbott Labs. It’s a 
form to produce high penicillin 
blood concentration quickly. The film- 
sealed tablets are being produced in 
dosages of 125 and 250 mg. antibiotic. 

e 

Cationic Dye: Du Pont has just 
come up with a new cationic dye for 
Orlon acrylic fiber. Its name: Sevron 
Brilliant Red 3B. It is especially suited 
for use with other Sevron dyes such 
as Yellow R, Orange G and Brilliant 
Red B, according to the company. 

+ 

Over the Wall: A protective coating 
for wallpaper has just been made avail- 
able. Vinylast, made by Alma Barr 
Wallpaper Mfg. Co. (Brooklyn, N.Y.) 
is sold nationally and in Canada. The 
purpose of the coating is to keep it 
clean and make it washable. The 
home owner mixes the product in a 
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wo of the world’s largest urea plants using the Pechiney process 
have been designed and constructed by Foster Wheeler. 
They have a combined capacity of 400 Tons per day of urea prills. 


The design of these plants followed the most advanced technology 
aimed at producing a high-quality product at minimum cost. 


The experience gained in the solution of process and mechanical problems 
inherent in tonnage urea production is available to manufacturers 
planning to produce this valuable synthetic. 


For further information, write to Foster Wheeler Corporation, 
165 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


FOSTER W WHEELER 


NEW YORK * LONDON « PARIS ¢ 
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ecelf you work in 


SOLVENTS: 


(1) Aliphatic hydrocarbons 
(2) Aromatic hydrocarbons 
(3) Alcohols 

(4) Glycols 

(5) Glycol Ethers 

(6) Esters and ketones 


THIXCIN 


will improve your product, if... 


fhese systems: 


OILS: 

(1) Petroleum (mineral) oils 
(2) Animal oils 

(3) Vegetable oils 


MISCELLANEOUS 
LIQUIDS: 

(1) Polyglycols 

(2) Plasticizers 

(3) Liquid resins 


SPECIALTIES 


50-50 solution with water and applies 
it with a sponge. Price: $1.50/pint, 
$2.50/ quart. 
e 

‘Built-in’ Strop: Montague Products 
Co. (Montague, Mich.) is guaranteeing 
10 shaves per blade to users of its new 
4-E’s shaving cream. Cream cost: $1 
for a 2-02. jar. 

e 

New Wrinkle for Old: Merz & Co. 
(Frankfurt, Germany) is marketing a 
rejuvenating cream for skin, claims 
the product can make wrinkles disap- 
pear. It’s called Placentubex and con- 
tains fresh placenta extract in a Serol 
base. Serol, a water-soluble, slightly 
acidic colloid developed from milk 
serum, is said to make the agents pene- 
trate into the deep skin layers where 


eceif you want these properties: 


(a) Thixotropy, non-stringiness m 
(b) Viscosity increase (bodying action) . : 

(c) Suspension of pigments, fillers, etc. Combats the Yellow: A permanent, 
(d) Controlled flow, anti-sag non-drip nonyellowing softener and lubricant 
(e) Controlled (reduced) penetration into porous surfaces for use in resin formulations on wash- 


natural organic extract of the placenta 
can work. 


(f) Color uniformity, non-flooding, non-silking, etc., in 


igmented systems 
pig y 


(g) Product stability: improved compatibility of ingredients, 
preventing their separation or bleeding on standing 
(h) Improved applicability (better brushability in paint 


systems, etc.) 


(i) Lower cost of many products through use of higher 
solvent, lower solids concentrations 
(j) Greater freedom in formulating 


Adhesives (non-aqueous) 
Calks, Putties and Glazes 
Carbon Paper 
Ceramic Solutions 
Coated Fabrics and Paper 
Cosmetics 
Dry Cleaning (Spotting) 
Compounds 
Inks: 
(a) Textile Printing 
(b) Silk Screen Printing 
(c) Mineral Oil (News) 
(d) Oleoresinous 
(e) Glycol (Steam Set) 
(f) Flexographic 
(g) Ball Point 
Lubricants 
Pharmaceuticals 
Polishing Compounds 


100th YEAR 


eoeif you make these products: 


Protective Coatings: 
(a) All trade sales 
(b) Industrial primers 
and coatings 
(c) Pigment stains 
(d) Colors-in-oil 
(e) Wood fillers 
(f) Shellac 
(g) Traffic paint 
Reinforced Plastics: 
(a) Polyester 
(b) Epoxy 
Rubber Cements and 
Solutions 
Vinyi Plastisols and 
Organosols 
Water-in-Oil Emulsions 
Wax Polishes (Liquid and 
Paste) 


For trial sample and descriptive literature, write to Dept. CW-27. 
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and-wear cottons has been devised by 
Dexter Chemical (New York). The 
product, Ampitol PE-30, is a non- 
ionic emulsion of polyethylene. It’s 
compatible in formulations of urea- 
formaldehyde, melamine-formaldehyde 
or cyclic urea resins. 
oe 
Canvas Awning Protection: The 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture and Canvas 
Products Assn. International have 
come up with some ways to protect 
cotton fabrics from mildew and sun- 
light. A protective treatment they’ve 
tried with good results consists of 6% 
urea-formaldehyde resin plus copper- 
8-quinolinolate. For coating the can- 
vas, an oil-modified alkyd resin was 
found to dry faster, withstand weather 
exposure better than conventional coat- 
ing with a base of natural drying oil. 
Also recommended: use of thread that 
is vat-dyed, partly acetylated and then 
glazed. 
e 
Teflon Gets Backing: General Plas- 
tics (Paterson, N.J.) now sells a pres- 
sure-sensitive Teflon cloth. It has in- 
stalled equipment to treat Teflon cloth 
tape and wire to make it bondable with 
commercial adhesives. 
e 
Ether Sulfate Expansion: Deutsche 
Hydrierwerke (Dusseldorf, Germany) 
has expanded its line of lauryl ether 
sulfates by introducing Texapon ex- 
tracts NA, NT, and M. 
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PLAN YOUR NEW PLANT 
FROM a 
THE a 
GROUND’ 


eee 


Finding the plant site is basic groundwork . . . some- 
thing that should commence simultaneously with the 
decision to build . .. something that should go for- 
relae Mm dili(-Meosial-tam l(olilMola-Meloliil- Miele cela h 





If you need a new plant, you’re already paying for it. Deciding its 
size, what materials will be used, how to equip it, who will build it, how 
you will integrate it with other operations, etc., are all necessary. But 
if you wait until you’ve licked other factors to begin looking for a place 
to build, you’re needlessly delaying the plant. In fact, the correct 
answer to many related questions can’t be reached until you've 


decided where to build! 


HAVE TO GAIN — THERE’S NO WAY TO LOSE! 












Since you have at your service without cost or obligation the N&W’s team of profes- 
sional, experienced plant location men, you can’t lose by letting them go to work for you as soon 
as you decide to build. They can quickly understand your problems — and they'll go to 
work for you quickly and quietly. Give them your confidence . . . tell them specifically 
what you need. 


= L. E. Ward, Jr., Manager 
Write, : 
Industrial & Agricultural Dept. 
Wire or Drawer CW-747 (Phone 4-1451, Ext. 474) 
Phone \ Norfolk and Western Railway 

















Roanoke, Virginia 


Norfotk..- Wesleve. 


RAILWAY 


“Joana of P 
THE SIX GREAT STATES 


SERVED BY THE 
NORFOLK AND WESTERN, 
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SAID 
ANYTHING 


ABOUT 
CHINESE 
LAUNDRIES? 


ANYWAY YOU LOOK AT IT... explaining Starch Reader- 

ship Service isn’t the easiest thing in the world. 

When we decided to publish a booklet on the subject, 

we hustled over to see John W. DeWolf . . . a Vice 

President and Director of Research of G. M. Basford 
..and an authority on Starch (why do it yourself . . . 

.a 100- 


page comprehensive working manual to help the sales 


when there’s an expert on hand). The result . . 


and advertising executive improve the readership of 
his Chemical Process Industries advertising . . . which 
we unblushingly believe is unique in the field. 

The report opens with a brief discussion of what 
Starch Readership Service is, technique employed, its 
use and limitations...plus an interpretation of the sig- 
nificance of Starch advertising readership reports to the 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING advertiser... written by 


Mr. DeWolf himself. Following his exacting analysis, 
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is an indexed section presenting all above-average 
Starch-rated advertisements by 10 individual product 
categories, that appeared in CHEMICAL ENGINEER- 
ING during 1955. 

To evaluate new copy and art techniques...to see 
how your CPI advertising stacks up against competition 
... let us send you a personal copy of this helpful book- 
let. Address on company or agency letterhead: Director 
of Research, CHEMICAL ENGINEERING—CHEMI- 
CAL WEEK. 


REPORT OF 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


SPECIAL 
INTERPRETATION 
BY JOHN W. DE WOLF 


{959 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 
... for engineers in all functions 
CHEMICAL WEEK 


... for management in all functions 


MCGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS (ascmasre) 330 WEST 42 STREET. NEW YORK 36.N.Y. 
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Where low odor is a factor 


use these SWELL SOCLWENWITS 


SHELL SOL 71 
AND 72 


...haye no odor, are 
ideal for interior 
finishes, polishes and 
cleaners. 

































These solvents are recom- SHELL SOL 140 


mended for low odor and - +. aslow drying, high 
boiling, high flash 
odorless products. point solvent with a 


very mild odor. 


Detailed specifications of these . 
Shell Solvents are contained SHELL 360 SOLVENT 
in booklet shown. It will be ... faster evaporation, 


low odor. 
mailed on request. recrseuag 


SHELL MINERAL 
SPIRITS 


... conventional 
distillation range, 

solvent power and 
drying. Mild odor, 








SHELL 350 = SHELL MINERAL | | SHELL sou | SHELL 
SOLVENT SPIRITS } | 71 AND 72 SOL 140 













| 


| 















































SHELL OIL COMPANY 


50 WEST SOTH STREET, NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 
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REDS EARS 2 


FOR ‘crash’ research 


2. 


Survival of your company may 
depend on it. 


Results of a crash program may 
enable you to quickly capitalize 
on a scientific breakthrough, come 
up with new products. 


Fast development of new products 
or improvement of old ones may 
be essential to maintaining your 
position in the market. 


In some cases it can save money 
—e. g., when the loss of income 
per unit of time is high, as in the 
case of a new plant with bugs. 


AGAINST ‘crash’ research 


1. Costly, because men and equip- 


ment often are involved in dupli- 
cation of efforts. 


Wasteful—you have to follow all 
leads at once. 


Bad for researchers’ morale— 
men resent having to drop their 
regular projects. 


Above-average risk of duplicat- 
ing work covered by competitors’ 
patent applications. Result: you 
may come up with a new product 
or process, but may end up hav- 
ing to license it. 





Either Way, ‘Crashing’ Is Here to Stay 


Much as research executives dislike 
it, “crash” research is becoming more 
common. That’s partly because of the 
over-all increase in research (and re- 
sulting scientific breakthroughs), part- 
ly because competition to develop new 
products and processes is getting 
keener. 

This week, CW found the term fall- 
ing into disrepute. Because “crash” 
implies chaos, lack of foresight (a 
carryover from its use on wartime 
projects) to some, euphemisms such 
as “urgent” are often used instead. 
But by any name, the hurry-up ap- 
proach—i.e., pulling staffers off their 
regular projects, marshaling special 
equipment, concentrating effort on a 
special problem—is still expensive and 
undesirable, a pattern to be avoided if 
possible. 

Who Does It: Crash research is 
more common in some segments of 
the chemical process industries than 
in others. In drugs, for example, a 
frenetic pace is normal, product obso- 
lescence is rapid. Crash programs are 
frequent because competing firms are 
often well-matched and “first” prod- 
ucts enjoy a great market advantage. 
Doctors are reluctant to switch com- 
pounds if the original is satisfactory. 
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How It’s Done: In setting up for a 
crash program, there are several ways 
to deploy manpower. Sometimes the 
available force is broken up into sev- 
eral teams. Each team works on the 
same approach, duplicates one an- 
other’s efforts. The hope is that with 
this mass attack, a key to the problem’s 
solution will be found early. 

Other times, each team will try dif- 
ferent avenues of attack. It’s a form of 
research in which you cover all possi- 
bilities at once. 

Because there is this duplication of 
effort—and because researchers lose 
time from their regular projects—a 
crash effort is more costly and waste- 
ful than normal research. 

Why Hurry? A scientific break- 
through often will trigger a crash pro- 
gram among companies striving to be 
the first to exploit the development 
commercially. Karl Ziegler’s disclosure 
of his low-pressure polyethylene re- 
search drew a pack of firms to his 
door, sent those (with the price of his 
know-how) scampering to set up pilot 
plants, get operating data for plant- 
scale operation. 

More frequently, a competitor’s 
new or improved product motivates a 
crash program by his rivals. When 


Shell, for example, began actively 
and successfully to promote tricresyl 
phosphate (TCP) as a gasoline addi- 
tive, many competitors stepped up ad- 
ditives research—some programs 
reached crash proportions. 

Crash research can also result when 
a new product is marketed with in- 
sufficient information on its behavior. 
This often occurs because of a rush 
to emulate competitive products. 
After introducing Acrilan, Chemstrand 
found that garments made of the syn- 
thetic changed color as a result of 
fibrillation: minute strands on_ the 
main fiber crumbled, under heavy use, 
to a powder. This interfered with re- 
flection of light, gave colored material 
a white, opaque appearance. The prob- 
lem was handed to its research labs, 
which worked a 24-hour/day, 7-day/ 
week schedule to lick the problem. 

There are two other, less frequent, 
causes of crash programs. One origi- 
nates in plant startup problems when 
it’s found that the process won’t work 
the way it did in the pilot plant. The 
loss of money per unit of time is high, 
prompts a crash schedule to find the 
bugs, get the plant running. 

A second cause is unexplainable 
disaster in the laboratory or plant. One 
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RECOVER NONMETALLIC MINERALS — By adsorp- 
tion to siliceous surfaces, such as mica, 
feldspar, glass, Hercules Rosin Amine D* 
and its derivatives form a molecular film 
that changes the surface properties of the 
substance. One result in aqueous solution 
is flotation of the silica in ore benefication. 


This property is shown in this photograph 


of sand flotation. Perhaps the rosin amines 
hold the key to the solution of one of your 
problems. (Photo by Bernard Hoffman.) 


*Hercules Trademark 





‘HOW HERCULES HELPS’ is the title of this new 
36-page picture booklet showing end uses 
of Hercules products and containing a 
brief history of the company. For your 
copy just drop us a line or ask your local 
Hercules representative. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


x \ —~ 
lal io Pal , Chip S 992 Market St., Wilmington 99, Del. 


SYNTHETIC RESINS, CELLULOSE PRODUCTS, CHEMICAL COTTON, TERPENE CHEMICALS, ROSIN AND ROSIN DERIVA- 
CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY TIVES, CHLORINATED PRODUCTS, OXYCHEMICALS, EXPLOSIVES, AND OTHER CHEMICAL PROCESSING MATERIALS 
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WHY get into crash research? 


1. Scientific breakthroughs—rush research to utilize 
findings, get into the market first with new 


products. 


Market developments—to offset big edge gained 
by competitor with a new, improved product. 


Unexpected problems with newly 


introduced 


product—e.g., putting out a fiber, then learning 
it turns off-color soon after use. 


Plant startup problems. Process doesn’t work 
the way it did in the pilot plant; lost time costs 


plenty. 


Puzzling disaster (e.g., explosion) in lab or 
plant. Workers refuse to return until cause is 


pinned down. 


Midwest chemical company that had 
a plant explosion found that chemical 
operators wouldn't go back to work 
util a reason for the disaster was 
found. Six weeks of night-and-day re- 
search solved the problem. 

Crash Economics: There’s consider- 
able disagreement on the profitability 
of urgent research programs—largely 
because it’s difficult to come up with 
comparative figures for crash vs. nor- 
mal research programs. Seldom, if 
ever, are both done on the same prob- 
lem at the same time. 

One Midwestern research director, 
for instance, thinks there’s no differ- 
ence in cost. He feels that because the 
concentrated effort takes 
costs balance out. But 
minority. 

A large petroleum company feels 
that its occasional crash research pro- 
grams are less profitable than normal 
research—but necessary. Immediate 
benefits of crash programs, it cautions, 
must be carefully weighed against fu- 
ture losses (in sales and income) stem- 
ming from the slashed long-term re- 
search. 


less time, 
he’s in the 


Crash programs, say some research 
directors, are always a gamble. Any 
program can flunk. And since they’re 
so costly it’s a good idea to make sure 
they’re worth the effort before they’re 
launched. Typical comment: “It’s like 
putting out a fire—you use a lot more 
water than you really need.” 

A. D. Little (Cambridge, Mass.), 
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independent research laboratory, 
which has been called in to help on 
s me crash research programs, also 
feels that crash programs are costly. 
ADL’s Richard Robinson and Law- 
rence Bass find that expensive crash 
programs often result from the lack of 
sufficiently complete research results 
for scaling-up a process to pilot-plant 
status. 

This problem is intensified, more- 
over, when a firm tries to build a plant 
before the pilot-plant data is complete. 
As new results come from the pilot 


plant, they must be instantly translated 
into plant design changes. Incomplete 
data could mean costly revamping. 

There’s another possible drawback 
—the patent situation. In speeding up 
research to come out first with a new 
product, you may end up duplicating 
a competitor’s research that is covered 
by patent applications. If this hap- 
pens, you must either license the proc- 
ess from him or start over to find a 
new solution of your problem. In 
either case, it can cost plenty. 

Another problem encountered is 
that of lowered morale among research 
staffers. They resent having to leave 
their regular work, put in overtime on 
an unfamiliar project. 

One company handles the morale 
problem by candidly explaining the 
problem to staffers. “By using this di- 
rect approach,” says the research di- 
rector, “your men may even get up 
enough enthusiasm to get the job done 
faster than you hoped.” 

Basic Studies: Crash programs are 
seldom found at the fundamental level 
of research. Kenneth Klipstein, man- 
ager of American Cyanamid Co.’s Re- 
search Division, summarizes: “You 
don’t use crash efforts in a basic or 
fundamental research program. Such 
tactics would completely disrupt your 
long-range research planning. But 
when a development gets to the plant- 
design stage, then we do bring lots of 
pressure to bear.” 

Celanese’s vice-president and tech- 
nical director, Robert Armstrong, 


ADL’S ROBINSON AND BASS: ‘Beware of scale-up snarls.’ 
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Aluminum—Ist Choice 
for Giant Ammonium Nitrate Tank 


Aluminum is one of the few metals that can 
resist the strong corrosive action of am- 
monium nitrate and other chemicals. And 
no other metal can store chemicals as eco- 
nomically as aluminum. 

That’s why Aluminum was specified for 
the Mississippi River Chemical Company’s 
newest tank for storing 83°% ammonium 
nitrate solution. The Nooter Corporation, 
St. Louis, fabricated this tank—100 feet in 


The Finest Products 
Made with Aluminum 


are made with 


REYNOLDS G3 ALUMINUM 
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diameter and 23 feet 2'4 inches high—from 
5052-H112 aluminum plate over interior 
structural members of 6061 aluminum. 

When stored in aluminum tanks, the 
stability of ammonium nitrate is assured. 
And aluminum tanks give extra-long serv- 
ice, under constant exposure to corrosive 
attack, with a minimum of maintenance. 

For facts and figures on other applications 
of aluminum in the chemical industry, see 
our new 16 page brochure, “Reynolds Alu- 
minum Tanks and Vessels”. To get your free 
copy, write to Reynolds Metals Company, 
P. O. Box 1800-CM, Louisville 1, Ky. 


See ‘‘CIRCUS BOY’’, Reynolds exciting dramatic series, 
Sundays on NBC-TV. 


REYNOLDS 
ALUMINUM 





RESEARCH 


agrees: “It [crash research} should 
come only when preliminary results 
TEDL 


show the discovery to be functionally 
feasible and economically attractive.” 

A Du Pont spokesman adds: “As 
we get near the end of a project—and 
it looks good, then we intensify our 
efforts. We probably wouldn’t call it a 
research problem, it’s more of a proc- 
ess operation.” 

But no matter what it’s called, it 
looks as if the research director must 
continue to reckon with the all-out ef- 
fort—whether he relishes the idea or 
not. 


Oddballs or Not? 


Youngsters who think researchers 
are Odd or sinister won't find any 
support for their views in the results 
of a just-completed survey by the 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. (Roches- 
ter, N.Y.). B&L’s investigation of the 
backgrounds and personalities of its 
scientific staffers was prompted by a 
Purdue University survey (CW, Jan. 
12, p. 34) that revealed a negative 
attitude toward research careers on 
the part of 15,000 high school stu- 
dents. 

The large majority planned to pass 
up scientific careers for such reasons 
as: “a scientist can’t have a normal 
family life’ (30%); “scientists as a 
group are more than a little bit odd” 
(25%); “there’s something evil about 


scientists” (14%). 
B&L’s conclusion: its scientists as 
: a group are normal, intelligent men 
ee and women of highly specialized edu- 


cation. 
Of 160 B&L scientists questioned, 
f 80% are married; 68% own their 
if 0 m homes; 66% have children. 

Of those who registered in the last 
Presidential election, 94% voted; 75% 
BUY MIXED CARS FROM MAAS: of the scientists are church members, 
and 56% of them attend services 
regularly. “How much more normal 
DISODIUM PHOSPHATE © DRI-TRI (anhyd. tsp) : ae Teaey ASS Ret” eee Shee 

: Coleman, B&L’s research and en- 
gineering vice-president. 
SODIUM ACID PYROPHOSPHATE The firm will use the survey results 
as a guide in attracting students to 
technical careers in general and to the 


ARMOFOS (tripoly) © TRISODIUM PHOSPHATE 


TETRASODIUM PYROPHOSPHATE © MONOSODIUM PHOSPHATE 


POTASSIUM PYROPHOSPHATES 


Write for descriptive folder optical field in particular. One finding 
ay b luable i iding B&L 
A. R. MAAS CHEMICAL CO. iis ae ee 


recruiters—most B&L scientists chose 
Division of Victor Chemical Works technical careers because of an early 


4570 Ardine Street * South Gate, Calif. interest in some _ specific scientific 


field (chemistry, mathematics, etc.); 
idealistic reasons were rare. 
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Swift’s exclusive process “mam 
makes low cost Red Oils available? 
to do many high quality jobs 


February 23, 


If the red oil application you have in mind is 
clouded by the high cost of a superior grade, 
Swift may have the answer for you. The low 
temperature Solexol manufacturing process, used 
exclusively by Swift, provides positive controlled 
removal of impurities and selective decolorization 
of red oils. 

For the red oil user, this process helps insure 
three outstanding product advantages often as- 
sociated with only higher priced grades: 

HEAT STABILITY. Low heat processing helps make 


Swift’s Red Oils better able to withstand subse- 


quent heats than red oils which have ¢ 
subjected to high a amide eal 


See 


VARIETY. Selective extraction helps provide a vari- 
ety of Swift’s Red Oil products ranging from the 
“‘work horse” grades to higher quality “‘applica- 
tion pure”’ red oils and each is produced fresh to 
stay fresh and stay uniform to specification from 
batch to batch. 

Yes, SOLEXOL is the reason why Swift & 
Company is able to offer economy priced, Red 
Oil #805 and #810. . . products which will meet 
many of the color and stability requirements laid 
down for higher priced red oils. A trial order may 
result in savings for you. Return the coupon and 
remember... 


em 1S BETTER 


Palmex iy fea Milled. 


1O2 "28 YEAR 


FR a esata 
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Swift & Company, Industrial Oil Dept. 
1840 165th Street 
Hammond, Indiana 


Please send data on the following products: 








Title 


0 Send Red Oil folder. 
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... Something as Hard as Diamond 


This week, diamonds are sharing a 
distinction never before challenged— 
the right to be called the world’s 
hardest material. The contender is 
cubic boron nitride, and it is reputed 
by its developer, General Electric, to 
be about as hard as diamonds. Latest 
product of superpressure, supertem- 
perature research at the GE labora- 
tories in Schenectady, the material is 
named borazon. It scratches diamond 


*Nobel prize winners Percy Bridgman (left), 
of Harvard University, and GE’s Irving Lang- 
muir (right); GE researchers Herbert Strong 
(second from left) and Robert Wentorf. 
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(above), can be scratched by diamond 
in return. 

In lapping tests, the substance 
polishes away a diamond surface at 
the same rate as does diamond pow- 
der. Furthermore, the newcomer has 
temperature resistance unmatched by 
its glamorous rival. Diamond oxidizes 
at 1600 F; borazon will reputedly 
withstand temperatures of more than 
3500 F, giving it a probable edge in 
many industrial applications. 

GE isn’t hedging on the outlook for 
these applications, either. Says the 


firm’s vice-president and director of 
research, C. G. Suits: “We believe 
borazon’s resistance to oxidation will 
make possible superior methods of 
mounting stones in industrial tools 
and also allow bits and wheels to be 
operated at higher speeds.” 

Borazon is the first unique product 
to come out of GE’s specially devel- 
oped press that handles pressures up 
to 1.6 million psi., temperatures of 
over 5000 F for hours at a time. 
GE synthesized diamonds with the 
press early in 1955 (CW, Feb. 26, 
"55, p. 62), later moved synthetic 
diamond production into a pilot plant 
at its Carboloy Dept. in Detroit. 

Unlike diamonds, cubic boron nit- 
ride doesn’t exist in nature. Ordinary 
boron nitride (CW, Jan. 20, ’51, p. 
25) is a white solid material similar 
to graphite in slipperiness, density and 
crystal structure (both have a hexa- 
gonal crystal structure). Borazon is 
made at 1 million psi., 3000 F, has a 
crystal structure and density (3.45 

vs. diamond’s 3.52 g./cc.) 
similar to that of diamond. 

Credit for the discovery goes to 
Robert Wentorf, physical chemist who 
also participated in the diamond syn- 
thesis. His product, to date, consists 
of tiny crystals —like grains of sand— 
which he reports are “generally black, 
brown or dark red, although milky 
white, gray and yellow crystals have 
been made.” Individual crystals some- 
times grow together to form lumps as 
big as a pencil eraser. Even the sepa- 
rate crystals (around 1/32 in. in 
diameter) will be useful in industry, 
GE feels. 

Chemically, the cubic boron nitride 
analyzes 38.2% B and 39.6% N by 
weight. Pure crystals would. contain 
43.6% B and 56.4% N by weight. 
X-ray diffraction patterns confirm the 
similarity of the boron nitride crystals 
to those of diamond, with these dif- 
ferences: the spacing between atoms 
is slightly larger in cubic nitride and 
its structure involves two different 
kinds of atoms instead of the one 
(carbon) in diamond. 

Wentorf compares the research 
that led to borazon to “trying to catch 
a new, special kind of fish in a strange 
lake. You weren’t sure whether that 
lake had any such fish, or whether 
any lake had such a fish, and the other 
fishermen were dubious.” Next step: 
to determine if the “fish” can be 
profitably marketed. 
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PRODUCT NEWS FROM Pfizer) 


Now, Two Cost-Saving 
F.& D.A.-accepted Plasticizers 


for cellulosics... 
Compare PFIZER CITROFLEX~ A-2 


(Acetyl Triethyl Citrate) 


The Food and Drug Administration has now accepted 
CITROFLEX A-2 for use in plastic food wraps—like 
the cellulose acetate food packages you see here. Non- 
toxic and odorless, CITROFLEX A-2 is accepted for 
both fatty and non-fatty foods. Most important to 
you, the cost of this citric acid ester is remarkably 


low, compared to other nontoxic cellulose acetate 
plasticizers. 


for polyvinyls... 
Compare PFIZER CITROFLEX™ 


(Acetyl Tributyl Citrate) 


CITROFLEX A-4 is also nontoxic, odorless and accepted 
by the F.&D.A. for use in plastic packaging of either fatty 
or non-fatty foods. You can use CITROFLEX A-4 to plas- 
ticize vinyl films for meat wrapping...vinyl coatings for 
food containers...vinyl plastisols for bottle crown liners, 
food jar sealing rings and “safe teething” vinyl toys. Com- 
pare the cost of efficient CITROFLEX A-4 with other 
F.&D.A. accepted viny] plasticizers. 


Besides A-2 and A-4, the Pfizer CITROFLEX line includes 

CITROFLEX 2 (Triethyl Citrate), CITROFLEX 4 (Tri- ; 
butyl Citrate) and CITROFLEX A-8 (Acetyl Tri-2-Ethyl- . | 
hexyl Citrate). Check into the Pfizer CITROFLEX plasti- 
cizers today. Mail the coupon below. 

*CITROFLEX is a trademark of Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. ¥ 
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Manufacturing Chemists for Over 100 Years 
CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. i 
Chemical Sales Division 1 

630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. : 
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( Please send me Technical Bulletin 31 on 
Citroflex Plasticizers 


(«Please send me a sample of CITROFLEX A-2 
(«Please send me a sample of CITROFLEX A-4 bad 
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Federated’s Zinc Dust is used in all of these applica- 





} 








Do you need a reducing agent... 


A CATALYST? 


A PURIFIER? 

A PRECIPITATING AGENT? 

A RUST-RESISTANT 
PAINT INGREDIENT? 

A POLYMERIZING AGENT? 


tions; and many more... 


In making bleaches 

In pipe-thread compounds 
In coating papers 

In removing soot 

In Sherardizing 


In Pyrotechnics 


Zinc Dust often will do a better job than other elements or 
compounds; and it is usually much less expensive to use. 


Federated Zinc Dust is characterized by uniform purity (97 
percent metallic zinc); and by fineness (all will pass through a 
100-mesh screen; 97% through a 325-mesh screen). 


We have research and engineering assistance available to 
help you find applications for this versatile and inexpensive 
product. Or, if you want to experiment, we’ll be pleased to send 
you a free half-pint sample. Just fill in the coupon below. 


A Sedeuaed Miia S&S 


Division of 


AMERICAN SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 


120 Broadway + New York 5, N. Y. 


[] Please send me a half-pint sample of Federated Zinc Dust. 
() Please send a sales engineer to discuss my problems. 


Name 
Company 
Address 
City 
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RESEARCH 


REPORTS 


These new reports are available 
from the U.S. Dept. of Commerce, 
Office of Technical Services (Washing- 
ton: 25, DAC.): 

e “Methods of Separation of Total 
Rare Earths in Low-Alloy Construc- 
tional Steels: A  Bibiliography” (PB 
121337, $4) covers chemical methods 
of separation, fractionation and deter- 
mination. Included: studies of the 
chemical and physical properties of 
rare earths and rare-earth compounds 
that suggest new or improved analyti- 
cal schemes. 

e “Surface Treatments of Low 
Alloy Steels” (PB 121507, $5) is a 
guide to selection of oxidation- and 
corrosion-resistance treatments. Par- 
ticular emphasis is put on diffusion 
coatings (siliconizing, chromizing), 
certain heat-resistant paints, in addi- 
tion to metallic coatings. 

e The thermal decomposition char- 
acteristics of organic nitrates used 
in propellents and how they are 
affected by various additives are 
treated in two Navy research reports: 
“The Thermal Decomposition of Or- 
ganic Nitrates III. The Effect of 
Additives on the Thermal Decomposi- 
tion of Ethyl Nitrate” (PB 121167, 
$1), and “The Thermal Decomposi- 
tion of Organic Nitrates IV. Iso- 
propyl Nitrate, Secondary Butyl Ni- 
trate, Normal Butyl Nitrate, and 
Ethylene Glycol Mononitrate” (PB 
121179, $1). 


APPARATUS 


Cool Cryostats: A new series of 
nitrogen cryostats for cooling infrared 
detectors to about —196 C is offered 
by Perkin-Elmer Corp.’s Engineering 
& Optical Division (Norwalk, Conn.). 
Units are available for both labora- 
tory and military applications. 

. 

Specially Priced Spectrophotom- 
eter: Beckman Instruments (Fuller- 
ton, Calif.) is out with a new type 
of infrared spectrophotometer—a low- 
cost automatic. recording instrument 
designed for the analytical and or- 
ganic chemist. Price: less than $5,000, 
about one-third the price of the 
larger infrared spectrophotometers. 

e 

Glass Trap: A new all-glass con- 
densation trap for catching volatile 
compounds during vacuum experi- 
ments is available from California 
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Cyanamid’s 
MALEIC ANHYDRIDE offers 2 reaction centers 








1. ADDITION TO DOUBLE BOND 


Alcohols with active hydrogens, such as allyl alcohol: 


HC-COOR R’'0C-COOR’ 
+ 30H ——> | 


+ 2ROH 
H.C-COOR’ 


Saturated Aldehydes: 
0 H 


HC-COOR R’C—C-COOR 
i ait R'cHO— l 
H_C-COOR 


R’C=0 


coo 
— 








2. ESTERIFICATION 
HC-COOR 
half ester 


I 
———> HC-COOH 
di HC-COOR 
ester T 
HC-COOR 


These esters can in turn be polymerized with some vinyl 
monomers to produce internally plasticized copolymers. 
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There’s a lot you can do 
with the anhydride 
and double bond of 


MALEIC ANHYDRIDE 
for example: 


HIGH PuRITY Maleic Anhydride is an 
economical starting point for product 
synthesis. 


CYANAMID will be glad to assist in your 
evaluation of Maleic Anhydride for de- 
velopment or production purposes. 


——S 




















—_C¥YANAMID _—— 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


Manufacturers Chemicals Department 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 





In Canada: North American Cyanamid Limited, Toronto and Montreal 
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; +25 j 4 
Mr. Gene Lane, Utility Operator, at the Central Soya Co., Inc., Chattanooga, Tenn. plant, 
operates 36 Merchen Scale Feeders that blend feed ingredients to 1% accuracy 


MERCHEN SCALE FEEDERS 


“give us accurate, continuous blending 
over a wide feed range” 


Central Soya Co., Inc., blends millions of bags of animal and 
poultry feed a year at their new Chattanooga plant. Up to 50 dif- 
ferent formula feeds are produced to exacting standards. Central Soya 
chose W&T Merchen Feeders because they give 1% minute-to-minute 
accuracy over a wide feed range. As seen in the picture, the feeders 
are compact — with no bulky enclosures. 


Merchen Scale Feeders, with feed rates from 3 to 3000 pounds 
per minute, require no adjustment for changes in material density. 
They are suited for most industrial continuous blending or automatic 
batching processes. For more information about Merchen Scale Feeders, 
write for Bulletin M-34. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 





25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 








QSEEX arty acips 


OLEIC ACID » STEARIC ACID 
12 HYDROXY STEARIC ACID e¢ TALLOW FATTY ACIDS 
VEGETABLE FATTY ACIDS e HYDROGENATED FATTY ACIDS 
HYDROGENATED CASTOR OIL ¢ HYDROGENATED GLYCERIDES 


HARCHEM DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN, INC. 


25 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9,.NEW JERSEY 











RESEARCH 


Scientific Glass Co. (Pasadena) in 
sizes to fit pint and quart Dewar 
flasks. 
o 

Illuminated Microscopes: A new 
line of research microscopes with 
“push-button” illumination is now 
offered by Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Co. (Rochester, N.Y.). The new fea- 
ture is said to make specimen analysis 
faster, easier, more accurate. 

e 

Radiation Monitoring System: A 
new remote area-radiation-monitoring 
system (reportedly designed to meet 
AEC requirements for monitoring 
radiation from a single control center) 
is available from The Victoreen In- 
strument Co. (Cleveland). It’s for 
laboratories, hospitals, other reactor 
installations where radiation work is 
performed simultaneously at many 
locations. 





Computer Scale-Down 


Computers that now will fill an 
entire room may eventually be con- 
densed to a cubic foot. That’s the 
opinion of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology research engineer 
Dudley Buck (above), holding the 
new devices expected to make the 
scale-down possible. The five cryo- 
trons (low-temperature electronic 
devices) in his hand will replace 
more than 40 vacuum tubes (back- 
ground), also substitute for tran- 
sistors. Buck’s successful use of 
the cryotrons in computers caps 
three years of research on the pro- 
ject at MIT. 
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LUNDUM 


High-Purity 


Fused Alumina 


... has many important 
advantages that may benefit 
your own operations 


ALUNDUM fused alpha alumina, one of many 
electrochemically refined materials produced by 
Norton Company, is gaining increased preference 
for many industrial uses. 


It is available in a number of forms. Of these, 38 
ALUNDUM grain has proved particularly successful 
in applications demanding high purity. Electrically 
fused from Bayer-processed alumina, this white 
grain is 99.49% pure AlgQs. It is insoluble in com- 
mon solvents, extremely resistant to reduction and 
is an amphoteric refractory with high dielectric 
strength. Other characteristics include: 

Melting point about 3600°F. 
Specific gravity : 
Crystal structure hexagonal system 
(rhombohedral division) 
«+0090 Mohs’ scale 

1.76 mean 


Plarciness., ..: 6... 
Index of refraction 


Norton Also Electrochemically Refines 


CRYSTOLON* silicon carbide, MAGNORITE* magne- 
sium oxide, NORBIDE* boron carbide, FUSED ZIRCONIA 
and many others, including a number still under 
development. Having varied applications in many 
fields, these high-melting materials are also basic 
ingredients of the famous Norton Refractory R’s 
— refractories engineered and prescribed for the 
widest range of uses. 


For Your Own Requirements 


Norton Company not only supplies these materials 
in crude form but is ready to work with you in proc- 
essing or fabricating them to your own particular 
requirements. The new booklet, Norton Refractory 
Grain — Electrochemically Refined, brings you de- 
tailed information. Write for your copy to NoRTON 
Company, Refractories Division, 561 New Bond 
Street, Worcester 6, Massachusetts. 


| 


"Trade-Marks Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries 
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Thanks to the inherent hardness, chemical stability 
and high density of Norton high-purity fused alumina, 
engineers in various fields are finding it widely useful. 
For example: 


For Catalytic Reactions 


Norton fused alpha alumiffa carriers are outstanding 
for chemical stability and resistance to abrasion and 
erosion. Available in the form of spheres, rings and 
pellets they are used in fixed bed oxidation reactions 
where the application requires a low surface area (less 
than 1m?/gm) carrier. Inert, dense ALUNDUM spheres 
are also available for space filler applications. Other 
types of ALUNDUM catalyst carriers having surface areas 
in the range 5-60 m?/gm are also available. 





In Thermal Cracking Reactors 


Particularly in Wulff Process Generators for cracking light hy- 
drocarbons to produce acetylene gas and Koppers-Hasche Gen- 
erators for cracking light hydrocarbons to produce a variety of 
gases and petrochemicals — checkers made of Norton ALUNDUM 
high-purity fused alumina provide definite advantages. Their 
excellent heat transfer properties, high refractoriness and resist- 
ance to erosion caused by hot gases are important. Their ability 
to withstand the thermal stresses of intermittent operation as- 
sures long life. And their purity prevents side reactions with the 
reacting gases, thus safeguarding product quality. 


In Pebble Heaters 


ALUNDUM heat exchange pebbles are giving excellent results in 
pebble heaters for heating gases above operating temperatures 
permissible in conventional tube furnaces. Their great resistance 
to abrasion, impact and repeated heating and cooling make them 
the ideal heat transfer medium in these devices. Also, their high 
refractoriness prevents them from the softening and “bridging” 
together that causes stoppages in the heater’s moving bed. 


In Gas Synthesis Generators 


ALUNDUM fired shapes, backed up with ALUNDUM insulating cast- 
able, provide ideal linings for generators of this type because of 
their high-purity, high refractoriness, chemical stability, and 
inertness to reaction with contacting atmospheres, 


Many Other Uses 


for Norton high-purity fused alumina materials include: pure 
oxides and sintered refractories, refractory cements, wear- 
resistant parts, laboratory ware, etc. 


eT ee 


NORTON 


REFRACTORIES 


Engineered... R ... Prescribed 
Qaking better products ... to make your products better 


NORTON PRODUCTS: Abrasives * Grinding Wheels * Grinding Machines « Refractories 


BEHR-MANNING PRODUCTS: Coated Abrasives + Sharpening Stones * Behr-cat Tapes 





PRO DEP CLA4IOF 


Anthracite Banks on Fines Payoff 


Long the disposal headache of anthracite coal producers, silt 
and fines may soon turn out to be aspirins for a much bigger head- 
ache—anthracite’s slipping market position. With these former 
waste products, Philadelphia and Reading Corp.’s Reading An- 
thracite Division—last year’s top hard-coal producer— has launch- 
ed a two-pronged drive to capture new industrial business. 
Howard Newman, P&R’s youthful, profit-minded president*, 
speaking last fortnight at a Pottsville, Pa., press luncheon, dis- 
cussed these latest developments in relation to his firm’s two new 
process units: 
e Semicommercial fluidized-bed plant for production of synthesis 
gas from silt—to be operated by Hydrocarbon Research at Tren- 
ton, N.J. (CW Technology Newsletter, Aug. 25, ’56). Scheduled 
for startup within the next two months, the process is designed 
to turn out either low-cost synthesis gas for production of such 
chemicals as ammonia and methanol, or hydrogen for new iron 
ore reduction processes (CW, Jan. 26, p. 94). 
e Fine-coal recovery plant at its St. Nicholas breaker (above, ee 
lower left). Onstream this winter, it recovers very fine sizes of coal a! edo 
for use in iron ore sintering, calcium carbide production. HAROLD NEWMAN: Conservative 
Gas Horizons: The commercial future of the synthesis gas plant speech with progressive action make 
will be known before the year is out. Newman speaks of the profitable blend for coal’s future. 
$500,000 project—termed the largest anthracite research venture 
ever undertaken—with pride and some caution: “If this plant bears 
out expectations, we will have substantial commercial opportuni- 
ties in the steel and chemical industries. I feel we have a 50-50 
chance of success.” 
The fluid-bed process overcomes caking and clinkering prob- 


* Newman, at 34, assumed the presidency of P&R in Jan. °56, guided the company 
to $8.5-million profit following its losses of $7 million in 1954 and $3 million in 1955. 
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the eyes have it! 


SOLVESSO XYLOL, like all Esso Petroleum Solvents, is unsurpassed for uniformity and purity. The hallmark of 
quality in the entire resin industry, it assures top performance from modern, high resistance surface coatings of all 
kinds. You can count on the family of Esso aromatic solvents for more-than-standard performance. And their dis- 
tribution through a highly developed supply system geared for peak efficiency and utilizing modern, proven handling 
methods, assures industry that these key materials are always immediately available for prompt delivery. For the 
“Finish that Wins the EYES and ‘AYES’,” start with Esso Petroleum Solvents. Write or phone today! Esso 
Standard Oil Company, Inc., 15 West 51st Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


SOLVESSO XYLOL G: 


SOLVESSO TOLUOL - SOLVESSO XYLOL - SOLVESSO 100 + SOLVESSO 150l prrppicym SOLVENTS 
A FAMILY OF FOUR AROMATICS FOR ALL OF INDUSTRY'S REQUIREMENTSS 
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An important increase 
in ethanol production 


__ is predicted for the 


large synthetic ethanol plant 


by Vulcan Engineering Division 


VULCAN OFFERS YOU 
PROCESS EXPERIENCE 
FOR ETHANOL-- 


EHYDRATION 


' immediate future 


WHAT PART WILL YOU HAVE 
IN THIS EXPANSION 7? 


Vulcan’s accumulated 
experience with ethanol 
goes back over 55 years 
— covers hundreds of 
installations thruout this 
country and abroad 
— establishes Vulcan 
as the leading designer 
and constructor of plants 
for production and 


recovery of ethanol. 


JEERING DIVISION 


: 
A yO 


Gevtoenh Offices and Plant, CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


HOUSTON BOSTON «= CHARLOTIE. N.C. 


$1. LOUIS DENVER 


SAN FRANCISCO 


| VUICAN ENGINEERING DIVISION © = VULCAN MANUFACTURING DIVISION © VULCAN CONSTRUCTION DIVISION 
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PRODUCTION 


lems that have plagued others, effects 
oxygen savings by using low tem- 
peratures and high pressures. And it 
uses silt (containing about 25% dirt, 
rock and other refuse) directly, with- 
out any beneficiation. 

Says Newman: “We can produce 
100 million cu. ft./day of hydrogen 
for 35 years, using only our present 
reserves of silt banks.” 

HR has already had success with 
the process in the pilot plant. But 
critical process economics still have to 
be proved out by the new semicom- 
mercial plant. P&R isn’t yet ready to 
talk about this phase. But it will have 
to aim for gas-generating costs that 
will match those for synthesis gas 
from natural gas. For while P&R is 
looking to nearby steel mills (both 
U.S. Steel and Bethlehem are among 
those in the area) to consume hydro- 
gen generated by the process, it’s no 
secret that other chemical uses for 
synthesis gas will be considered. And if 
it plans to attract chemical firms, it 
will have to compete with the natural- 
gas-rich Gulf Coast. 

That competing with natural gas 
won’t be easy is evident from Du 
Pont’s switch from coal to natural gas 
at its Belle, W. Va., facilities last year. 
Economic considerations were behind 
the move—and Du Pont was using 
bituminous, probably priced consider- 
ably below anthracite. 

Just how much below is open to 
question, because most bituminous is 
mined for captive production. But the 
average price for the industry was 
$4.85/ton last year. That is below 
P&R’s present silt bank selling price 
of $6.50/ton. (A comparable high- 
grade anthracite sells for $16.50/ton.) 

Value Up: Naturally, P&R_ feels 
that its process offers advantages over 
other coal gasification processes. The 
difference, though, will probably hang 
on the book value placed on the silt 
banks. Until 1950, silt sold for 50¢/ 
ton. But others besides P&R have be- 
gun to realize its value—prices rose to 
$4/ton last year, and to the new high 
this year. 

P&R’s big advantage is in silt re- 
serves. Until recently, most companies 
dumped their silt into the nearest river. 
P&R had no river, piled it up in banks 
(often called culm or slush banks). 
Conservative estimates place these 
holdings at 40 million tons. But esti- 
mates are necessarily rough—some of 
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Among the recent quality improvements 
that make the Emersol Elaines your best 
buy are higher saponification and acid values, 


ance to rancidity and oxidation, and out- 
standing uniformity, you can readily see why 
the Emersol Elaines are now, more than ever, 
and lower unsaponifiable content. Now you your best buy. Not only will they make your 
get more active ingredient (oleic acid) per _ products better, but will keep them better, 
pound for the same cost...less impurities longer! 


that normally promote color changes and 


Mail coupon below for latest specifications 
onall Emery Fatty Acids and 20-page Emery- 
When you add these purity standards to facts titled ‘““Emersol Oleic Acids.” 
their already unexcelled color stability resist- 


enter into undesirable side reactions. 


Emery Industries, Inc. 
Dept. 1-2A, Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Please send me the following: 
(] Latest Specifications Brochure 
[_] Emeryfacts titled “Emersol Oleic Acids” 


FATTY ACID 
SALES DEPT. 
Emery Industries, Inc., Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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When you need a dependable source for top quality 
ORTHO CRESOL in volume, you can count on PITT- 
CONSOL to deliver. . . 


After years of research PITT-CONSOL has developed a 
new, continuous process for producing ORTHO CRESOL 
of high purity. With an abundant raw material supply of 
petro-chemical and coal tar origin, PITT-CONSOL offers 
a reliable reservoir from which you can draw your ORTHO 
CRESOL needs. Up-to-date equipment operated by skilled 
technicians, and modern analytical control methods assure 
consistent uniform quality. Close proximity to road, rail, 
and water simplify delivery. 


PITT-CONSOL can supply in bulk quantities meta para 
cresols, cresylic acids, phenols, and xylenols . . . For more 


information or complete technical assistance, please write 
or call. 


PITT-CONSOL 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 
191 DOREMUS AVE., NEWARK 5, N. J. 
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PRODUCTION 


the banks are 80 years old, covered 
with trees and grass. 

Most of the river silt has been 
dredged, used for power. 

The synthesis gas process faces a 
potential rival for the silt banks in the 
steel industry. 

It has been found that sintering the 
iron ores with anthrafines (very fine 
sizes of anthracite) before converting 
them into pig iron in the blast furnace 
can increase furnace production by as 
much as 18%, cut consumption of 
coke 20%. Taconite and high-grade 
Venezuelan ores have been sintered 
in this way, pushing anthrafine con- 
sumption to an estimated 1 million 
tons. And use is expected to reach 2 
million tons/year within the next few 
years. 

That’s why P&R built its new fine- 
coal recovery plant. The plant proc- 
esses fines that run to about 10% of 
the raw coal fed to the coal breaker. 
It operates like a miniature breaker: 
separates and sizes the coal by screen- 
ing and flotation. The recovery plant’s 
main problem is to remove the dirt, 
rock and refuse from the fine coal, turn 
silt into anthrafines before it has a 
chance to be added to the banks. 

It is now producing about 500 
tons/day of anthrafines from breaker 
feed alone. Larger quantities can be 
handled by dipping into the silt banks. 
Too, coarse refuse banks (differing 
from silt by their quantities of large 
rock) can be processed. 

Question Mark: These develop- 
ments in utilization of silt and fines 
have brightened the anthracite out- 
look. But Newman still views the fu- 
ture with uncertainty. Oil and gas 
have cut heavily into anthracite’s 
home heating market, played havoc 
with profits. 

Silt and fines will not be enough to 
make the difference, he says. Some 
way must be found to sell the larger 
sizes of coal in the face of constant 
erosion of the heating market. And 
finding new users and uses isn’t easy. 

Anthracite has few of the natural 
advantages of bituminous. It burns 
clean, smokeless. But it has a slightly 
lower heat value (Btu. per pound) and 
is more expensive to mine. Too, it has 
little of the valuable tar products of 
bituminous. 

Once the present development work 
is completed, P&R can turn to this 





A SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH CONSOLIDATION COAL Co, | ‘Ven greater problem. 
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NOW! GREATEST WATER RESISTANCE 


—without sacrificing any other feature 
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National's new PVAc Homopolymer Emulsion 25-1014 offers more water resistance 


than any other emulsion of its type known to National's chemists. Moreover, other im- 
portant features are not sacrificed: 


* excellent binding power * crystal clear films even after exposure to heat 
* borax compatibility ¢ high gloss 
* free filming * nonsettling at low solids 

¢ freeze-thaw stability even when plasticized with 15% dibutyl phthalate 


Write now for data on new PVAc Emulsion 25-1014. Or ask to see a Resyn® specialist 
from National. 


RESIN DIVISION 


tonal 
STARCH PRODUCTS INC. 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 16 * 3641 So. Washtenaw Avenue, Chicago 32 * 735 Battery Street, San Francisco | 
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... And a Nuclear Cure 


NUCLEAR ENERGY  vulcan- 
ized this tire shown emerging 
from a 17-ft.-deep water-filled ra- 
diation chamber at AEC’s Idaho 
test station. 

It’s the first time, according to 
B. F. Goodrich—whose research- 
ers made the test—that a large 
commercial rubber item has been 
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cured with nuclear radiation. The 
process operates cold, is said to be 
faster than conventional vulcaniza- 
tion. What’s more, adds Goodrich, 
radiation-induced carbon-to-carbon 
cross-linkages are stronger than 
sulfur links between molecules, en- 
hance the rubber’s resistance to ag- 
ing, abrasion and wear. 





Nuclear Problems 


A selected audience of some 200 
management people met last week in 
the canopied Skytop Room of New 
York’s Statler Hotel to swap sugges- 
tions on how to cope with the intricate 
problems of the infant nuclear energy 
industry. 

Occasion: American Management 
Assn.’s special research and develop- 
ment conference on “Managing the 
Atom.” On the agenda: management 
problems arising from tight govern- 
ment controls; long-range potential for 
atomic equipment; a realistic look at 
the technical-manpower shortage. 

Carroll L. Wilson, president of Met- 
als & Controls Corp. (Attleboro, Mass.) 
and former general manager of AEC, 
opened the conference with the warn- 
ing: “Don’t expect to get rich quick 
in the nuclear power industry.” Citing 
nuclear development’s dependence on 
government support, Wilson explains 
that progress will be slow, nuclear 
plants will be experimental, costly and 
uneconomic, at least for some time to 
come. 

On the bright side: nuclear power 
for the Navy is becoming big business, 
and it is here, says Wilson. But even 
this field is full of difficult technical 
problems; risks appear large in rela- 
tion to probable profits. Ending on a 
cautiously optimistic note, he pre- 
dicted that before the end of the 
century, a large part of the world’s 
energy needs will be supplied by nu- 
clear fuels. And those who survive 
the early years should share in a large 
business. 

Help or Hindrance: Like it or not, 
one thing that the nuclear managers 
have to live with is the firm hand of 
government control. Though the en- 
tire industry is largely dependent on 
government subsidies to bear the brunt 
of nuclear development costs, many of 
the conference speakers urged greater 
relaxation of controls—especially in 
those areas pertaining to the use of 
nuclear energy solely for the genera- 
tion of commercial power. 

Some of the problems created by 
strict controls were presented by W. E. 
Kelley, president of Walter Kidde 
Nuclear Laboratories (New York). 
AEC’s access program is good and the 
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With your products 
IN SSIRCO DRUMS 


You’re in good company 














PROVED THROUGH USE 


Prominent companies in the process 
industries have proved the quality of 
SSIRCO metal containers through storage 
and shipping use. These companies have 
found SSIRCO drums to be dependable, 
high quality packages for shipping quality 
grade materials safely and economically. 
Special liners have been used to meet the 
requirements of some of these companies 
in keeping their products away from the 
interior metal. 


Many of these companies are using Fr aQ@eEeQ@enBeuanm | y 
drums decorated by SSIRCO. These silk- METAL CONTAINER DIVISION 


screened or stenciled decorations are Southern States Iron Roofing Company 
2830 Fifth Avenue, North 
Birmingham, Alabama 


Please send me your 8-page booklet on your metal containers. 


We package in drums. 
For an_ illustrated, 8-page booklet NAME 


about how SSIRCO drums can be made FIRM 
to fit your requirements for standard 30- POSITION 
and 55-gallon capacities or special sizes, STREET 
fill in the coupon and clip it to your letter- CITY ZONE STATE 

head. There is no obligation, of course. (Ten nn nes 


made to specifications, accurately repro- 
ducing trademarks and emblems for iden- 
tification. 
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VITRO ENGINEERING— 
and the New Age in India 


ITRO Engineering Division has received the réle of engineers to 
the Indian Government in building the world’s largest heavy 
water and fertilizer complex. 


Vitro Engineering’s part in this $46,000,000 development includes 
design of the heavy water plant, the primary electrolysis plant for 
hydrogen production, evaluation and selection of fertilizer processes, 
site development, and supply of services. The plant, near the Bhakra- 
Nangal Dam, will supply a titanic 200,000 tons of ammonium nitrate 
fertilizer annually, plus heavy water as needed for India’s nuclear 
program. It is a plant worthy of Bhakra-Nangal, one of history’s 
greatest dams. 


The plant’s flow sheet is classically simple. Electricity, air and 
water are the primary raw materials. Yet to convert them into heavy 
water and fertilizer on a massive scale requires top engineering per- 
formance. This is why Vitro was selected in competition with the 
leading engineering firms of the world. 


Vitro Engineering, now well engaged in foreign activity, is also at 
work in Europe, where it is designing Italy’s principal nuclear re- 
search center. 


These diverse international projects demonstrate again Vitro’s 
ability to design and engineeer facilities across the spectrum of 
modern technology. 


Write for information to VITRO ENGINEERING DIVISION 


Vitra 


@ Research, development, weapons systems 





CORPORATION of AMERICA 
261 Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


“No Thorium, rare earths, and heavy minerals 


4 Nuclear and process engineering, design © Recovery of rare metals and fine chemicals 


wn Aircraft components and ordnance systems 


t Refinery engineering, design, construction 


52 Uranium mining, milling, and processing > Ceramic colors, pigments, and chemicals 
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administration of it has been good, 
says Kelley. 

There are now about 1,300 access 
permit holders. However, since much 
information is still classified, technical 
problems still do not get the free dis- 
cussion and open research effort that 
might solve them. 

“We have brought up an entire 
generation of scientists and engineers 
within security walls,” Kelley states, 
“.. . and I’m sure that our programs 
have suffered as a result.” 

From the company viewpoint, Kel- 
ley says, the handling of classified in- 
formation adds to the overhead. Too, 
government supervision of atomic en- 
ergy activities involves the establish- 
ment of segregated work areas, separa- 
tion of personnel and facilities. And, 
though such measures are necessary, 
small companies sometimes find their 
own overhead rising as a result. 

Obviously, declares Kelley, there are 
big jobs that must go to big com- 
panies. On the other hand, there are 
many small jobs and specialized proj- 
ects that should go to the small-well- 
qualified companies that could do them 
well and economically. All it takes, 
he says, is technical understanding and 
courage on the part of the contract 
selection group. 

Criticizing the present declassifica- 
tion system as “cumbersome,” Gordon 
Dean, vice-president of General Dy- 
namics Corp. and former AEC chair- 
man, urged declassification by project 
or reactor type to enable American 
industry to cash in on atomic know- 
how while it’s still valuable. The value 
of our head start, warns Dean, is 
decreasing every day as atomic in- 
dustry builds up abroad. 

Isotope business is one example. 
Since 1947, says Dean, we have made 
more than 5,000 shipments to 53 
countries. But Great Britain has made 
more than seven times as many ship- 
ments—and Canada, France and Den- 
mark are also in the field. We may 
expect a substantial increase in isotope 
sales, he concluded, but this is not big 
business. 

Equipment Outlook: Sizing up the 
profit and loss prospects of the nuclear 
equipment industry, Chauncey Starr, 
general manager of North American 
Aviation, Inc.’s Atomics International 
Division, reports that there has been 
tremendous investment and a corre- 
spondingly large industrial effort in the 
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... SINCLAIR CHEMICALS 


ALWAYS RIDE FIRST-CLASS! 


Two special fleets of tank cars are added assurance that you get what you pay 
for when you specify Sinclair! To guard against contamination, Sinclair ships 
odorless solvents and aromatics in separate tank car fleets used exclusively 
for this purpose. It saves trouble! 


; TRULY @BORLESS SOLVENTS — Sinclair's team of truly Odorless Solvents, 
both Light (340-405° F.) and Heavy (375-465° F.), are synthetically produced 
from carefully selected hydrocarbons to insure the uniformity, stability and 
superior quality required by manufacturers of odorless paints. Available in 
full, or split tank car quantities. 


HI@H PURITY AROMATICS — Toluol (1° nitration grade), Xylol (5°), and 
Paraxylene (98% ) are being produced by modern Udex extraction facilities at 
Sinclair’s Marcus Hook, Pa., refinery. Available in full, or split tank car quantities. 


When your manufacturing processes call for fast and reliable service, and 
top quality in petroleum-derived chemicals, Sinclair Chemicals, Inc. is ready to 
serve you. For complete information call or write to: 


SINCLAIR CHEMICALS, INC. 


(Affiliate of Sinclair Refining Company) 


600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. * Phone: Circle 6-3600 
155 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois * Phone: Financial 6-5900 
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"These stock points are 


' ae ogy 
Henahyrate . 2:4 Dimethyl €-Tertiory Butyl 


Cobalt Molybdenum 
lodine, Resublimed USP ond Reogent 


+ &CL quantities available from 
of the items we offer. Write for complete 





Les Angeles 15, Callt. 
Richmond 9.4379 


Potassium 
USP and Reagent + Special Potentom lodide Mixtures © Cuprous lodide, ech. 
Distributor Stocks in 
product 


TRE ee CURB 


STOCK POINTS 


assurance of lity materials . . . 
farce chess Gai 


pct. -eratne INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


USP « Ammonium Carbonate « 


Ammonium Bicorbonate 
rpiee Saaynsen chs pam Tene *. Seeeee Fontes & Cl, 


° sepa Cyenie all 


5 USP ond T 
Sodium Alina * Trichlorethylene, all grades + Urea, em Tech, ¢ 3,3,5 Trimethy! 


PETER SPENCE & SONS LIMITED 
ieee een Iron Free *» Ammonia Alum + Butyl Titanate * Potassium Alum + Titanium 


DEEPWATER CHEMICAL CO., LIMITED 


lodide, USP and ¢ Potassium lodate; 


area. This Is only a partial listing 


Chemical lecturing Co., Inc. 


714 W. Olymple Boulevard 444 Madison Avenue 
Hew York 22, &. Y. 
MUrray Hill 8-8700 


114 Sansome Street 
San Francisco 4, Calif. 
YUkon 6-3787 





THE COST CUTTING SERIES 





Ys Turn Valve Is Foolproof, Trouble-free 


Plant engineers throughout indus- 
try report greater economy, improved 
operations with Rockwell-Nordstrom 
lubricated plug valves. The pressur- 
ized lubricant that assures a positive, 
leakproof seal also eliminates metal- 
to-metal friction—the cause of short 
life and frequent maintenance in 
ordinary valves. And since these 
valves open and close with a smooth, 


lubricated quarter-turn, they are 
operationally foolproof . . . costly 
flow control errors are eliminated. 
Rockwell-Nordstrom valves are avail- 
able in a complete line of sizes in 
semi-steel, steel, stainless and other 
corrosion resisting metals. Write for 
complete details. 

ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 
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atomic energy field, despite the lack of 
immediate profit incentive. 

What’s encouraging companies to 
get into atomic equipment development 
is the hope that such pioneering in- 
dustrial enterprise will, in the long run, 
lead to new and profitable technologi- 
cal areas, says Starr. 

Based on present estimates of the 
growth of atomic power, the total 
market for nuclear plants in the decade 
from 1956 to ’65 appears to be about 
$6 billion—of which about $4 billion 
will be U.S. sales ($3 billion for 
domestic reactors, $1 billion in foreign 
sales). Nuclear equipment (the reactor, 
special handling equipment, heat ex- 
traction devices) will account for 25% 
—or $1 billion—of this amount, says 
Starr. 

Similarly, the decade from 1966 to 
°75 should bring about $38 billion in 
total sales—of which the U.S. share 
will be about $22 billion, including 
$5.5 billion for atomic equipment. 

Starr points out that total profits 
in this decade from the sale of atomic 
equipment would support the capital 
costs of only six principal suppliers. 
He pegs the expected profit from the 
sale of atomic equipment at 10% 
before taxes; the estimated basic in- 
vestment required for an integrated 
manufacturing facility at $16 million. 

And on this basis, no income would 
be available to pay for research and 
development for improving nuclear 
equipment. 

It appears that for many years, 
certainly for the next decade, the 
national government may have to bear 
the burden of support for research 
and development in this field, says 
Starr. It is also evident, he adds, that 
the manufacture and sale of equip- 
ment within the U.S. and to the rest 
of the world must be the domain of 
the equipment manufacturer and not 
the government. 

Men in Short Supply: Conference 
sessions wound up on Friday with a 
discussion of the technical-manpower 
shortage and solutions—both immedi- 
ate and long-range. K. S. Colmen, 
of AEC’s Division of Organization 
and Personnel, stated that unreliable 
figures make it difficult to estimate 
the shortage, but that there’s now an 
unfilled demand for 30,000-100,000 
scientists and engineers. With govern- 
ment programs likely to continue, and 
with growing number of engineers and 
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the art of construction 
is not built on theory 


Building is a practical art. Its application 
takes brains, experience, vision and a 
disciplined devotion to the most exacting 
detail of the specifications and the 

time schedule. We’ve built an organization 
here at Procon that practices this art in 
this realistic way. 


This Procon service is offered to the oil 
refining, chemical and petrochemical 
industries, anywhere in the world. New plant 
construction, expansion or modernization, 
whatever the requirement, Procon will do it 
right, and on time. 


PROCON Zrensnace’ 


1111 MT. PROSPECT ROAD. DES PLAINES, ILLINOIS. U.S.A. 


PROCON (CANADA) LIMITED, TORONTO 18. ONTARIO. CANADA 
PROCON (GREAT BRITAIN) LIMITED, LONDON. W. Cc. 2. ENGLAND 
PROCON INTERNATIONAL &.A., SANTIAGO DE CUBA 


WORLD-WIDE CONSTRUCTION FOR THE PETROLEUM, 
PETROCHEMICAL, AND CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


ERI DN 





whatever you 


fo fom | am ol-3i(-) em t-t-}(-16 


1 eola-t-\i-lamelgelil 


with DAY 


DAY mixers, sifters, blenders, 
roller mills and pilot plant equip- 
ment are found in every major 
process plant, helping produce 
better products, that sell more 
profitably. Manufacturing tech- 
niques that achieve a high degree 
of efficiency allow you to pur- 
chase Day equipment economi- 
cally. Lab facilities are available 
to test your product. Equipment 
Catalog sent on request. 


J.H. DA 


Division of The Cleveland Automatic Machine Company 


Company 


SERVING THE PROCESS INDUSTRY SINCE 1887 
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scientists going into sales, says Col- 
men, the critical shortage will probably 
be a major problem for some time to 
come. 

One way companies may ease the 
shortage, he suggests, is to increase 
the utilization of their engineers by 
relieving them of routine duties that 
can be performed by technicians. 
About one-third of the engineers now 
employed in atomic energy work are 
nondegree-holders, he added, and 
there’s a good supply of such help 
coming in from technical schools. And 
many companies are adding to their 
staffs engineers who have degrees in 
other fields. 

The long-range solution, it was gen- 
erally agreed, lies in stimulating sec- 
ondary-school training programs. Rep. 
Melvin Price (D., Ill.), member of the 
Congressional Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, reported that the com- 
mittee is reluctant to recommend 
measures that would throw the na- 
tion’s technical manpower pool into 
unbalance. Instead, it’s concentrating 
on ways of improving secondary school 
programs, building up a pool of young 
people to fill atomic energy’s growing 
needs. 


EQUIPMENT 


Multimedia Recorder: The Dyno- 
graph, Offner Electronics, Inc.’s (Chi- 
cago, Ill.) new eight-channel high- 
speed direct-writing oscillograph, of- 
fers a choice of three recording media 
—ink- or electric-sensitive paper for 
curvilinear recording, or heat-sensitive 
paper for rectilinear recording. Unit 
has inkwells and stylus heating facil- 
ities. Styli may be interchanged with- 
out tools when shifting from one 
medium to another. 

e 

Demineralizer: Its new model MM- 
O mixed-bed regenerative demineral- 
izer, says Barnstead Still & Demineral- 
izer Co. (Boston, Mass.), produces 
water with an electrical resistance of 
over 1-million ohms/cc. and an almost 
constant pH of 7. Flow rate is 10-30 
gal./hour. Approximately 1,100 grains 
/regeneration are removed. 

e 

Spray Nozzle: To simplify cleaning 
of spray nozzles mounted in harc-to- 
get-at places, Spraying Systems Co. 
(Bellwood, Ill.) has introduced a new 
nozzle with pull-out vane. The vane 
has a female threaded connection to 


4928 BEECH STREET, CINCINNATI 12, OHIO which the user can attach a pull-out 
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Have you tried 


MICRO-CEL 


1 com-lel-telm@emifelli(e ty 

Com elaehalel-melli | 4 

to prevent caking 

i teMerelitige) Mules si ae 
to extend pigments 
to aid suspension 


to reduce surface sheen 


New Johns-Manville mineral filler can help 
you improve products and cut costs 


Want to absorb liquids or control viscosity? Try 


Micro-Cel—it absorbs up to 6 times its weight in water, 
remains a free-flowing powder even after absorbing 
twice its weight in liquids. 

Want to bulk up your compound for better control of 
package density? Try Micro-Cel—a cubic foot weighs 
as little as 5 pounds. 


Want to prevent caking? Try Micro-Cel—its high 
absorption works wonders in controlling deliquescent 
products. 


Want to extend pigments or reduce surface sheen? 
Try Micro-Cel—it combines fine particle size, large sur- 
face area and inertness with high absorption suggesting 
many applications. 

Want to assure better suspension of heavy solids? Try 
Micro-Cel—its particle size, as low as .02 micron, pro- 
vides uniform dispersion and blending. 

Micro-Cel is a brand-new line of synthetic calcium 
silicates produced by combining lime with diatomaceous The Pains That asia Like a ning 
silica under carefully controlled conditions. Its unique latest development of Johns-Manville Research, will 
combination of properties has already brought impor- greatly improve the flowability of many products. 
tant benefits and savings to many processors... : 
Maybe you will be next. Just mail coupon 3 Gere ree00 owe oven veneer seenen weecee recon veeeen ver ence sencc woocee eococe sucker s0eee 
for further information, samples and techni- Johns-Manville, Box 14, New York 16, N. Y. 
cal assistance. ae Se ' In Canada: Port Credit, Ontario. 

Please send 0 additional data O samples of Micro-Cel 


, I am interested in formulating the following products: 
Johns-Manville _ : 


gO Please have local representative contact me 
M i C RO - © = L “yee his 


i Company 
SYNTHETIC CALCIUM SILICATES | address 
A PRODUCT OF THE CELITE DIVISION 8 City 
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Exclusive with Stran-Steel Buildings 


STRAN-SATIN METAL WALL 


For new beauty in all-steel oil industry construction 


There’s no question about the versatility of 
Stran-Steel buildings for pipelining, drilling, 
refining or marketing service operations. The unob- 
structed interior space of this new building line 
makes it a natural for the most efficient arrange- 
ment of equipment, machinery and vehicles. 


Now rugged Stran-Steel buildings are clad with a 
look of luxury. With new Stran-Satin metal wall 
you get an attractive rib design and a soft pleasing 
luster. A wall that is strong and durable; assembled 
with panels that are longer, wider and easier to 
erect. In combination with other materials— 
brick, stone, wood, glass or Stranlite plastic panels 
— Stran-Satin metal wall gives you limitless vari- 
ation of exterior decor. Now you can have all the 
features of low-cost, all-steel construction, plus 
the eye appeal of more expensive materials. 


America’s newest and finest steel buildings can 
be site-styled, to your requirements, too. They 
are available in clear-span widths of 32, 40, 50, 
60, 70 and 80 ft. and multiples thereof. 


Up to $25,000 is available to finance these buildings 
through the Stran-Steel Purchase Plan. As little as 
25% initial investment, up to 5 years to pay. Ask 
your Stran-Steel dealer for the complete story. 





Here's where to obtain more information: 
Atlanta 3, Ga., 206 Volunteer Bidg. 
Chicago 6, Ill., 205 W. Wacker Dr. 
Cleveland 15, Ohio, 20950 Center Ridge Rd. 
Detroit 29, Mich., Tecumseh Rd. 
Houston 5, Texas, 2444 Times Blvd. 
Minneapolis 4, Minn., 708 S. 10th St. 
New York 17, N. Y., 405 Lexington Ave. 
N. Kansas City 16, Mo., 1322 Burlington 
San Francisco 3, Calif., 1707 Central Tower Bldg. 
Washington 6, D.C., 1200 18th St., N.W. 


STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 
Detroit 29, Michigan ¢ A Unit of 


NATIONAL STEEL a CORPORATION 





Stran-Steel Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan 
|] Please send me the Industrial Buildings Catalog. 
(| Please have your representative contact me. 


Name Title 





Company 
Address 
City 


57-SS-6A 
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rod of any desired length. The rod ex- 
tends back to an easily accessible point, 
is drawn back with the vane and re- 
moved for cleaning while nozzle is 
flushed out. 

& 

Batch Meter: Neptune Meter Co. 
(New York) offers the: Auto-Stop, a 
new meter for liquid batching opera- 
tions that require repeated measure- 
ment of the same formula amount. The 
meter delivers, records and totalizes 
automatically. Flow can be stopped 
at any point, then started to finish the 
preset amount, or changed to deliver a 
new amount by pressing reset buttons. 
Meter sizes: 1, 142, 2 and 3 in. 

te 

Valve Pilot: A new hydraulic pilot 
control-valve for adjusting the main 
diaphragm valve to small line-pressure 
fluctuations of gas, liquid and. steam 
is available from Atlas Valve Co. 
(Newark, N.J.). Controlled pressure 
ranges are adjustable; three ranges are 
offered: 3-15 psi., 10-40 psi., 25-100 
psi. The valve requires a minimum 
operating pressure of 30 psi., is fitted 
with inlet hydraulic-pressure and load 
line-pressure gauges. 

e 

Packing Materials: The Garlock 
Packing Co. (Palmyra, N.Y.) has in- 
troduced a complete line of silicone 
rubber packing materials for —120 to 
600 F service. Included in the line of 
general-purpose and special rubbers 
are diaphragms, gasketing, sheet pack- 
ing, oil seals, rings, insulation tape, 
and rod and valve stem packing. Also 
available: sponge and molded, extrud- 
ed, die-cut and metal-bonded shapes. 

e 

Gas-Liquid Chromatography: Wil- 
kens Instrument & Research, Inc. 
(Berkeley, Calif.) says its new Aero- 
graph makes possible inexpensive 
gas-liquid chromatography. The unit 
handles 2- to 100-mg. samples of vola- 
tile compounds. Sample is injected with 
%-ml. syringe through a silicone rub- 
ber gasket. Temperatures may be 
increased 2 C/minute and maintained 
accurately to 1 degree. Compounds 
with boiling points from 20 to 400 C 
may be processed. Master Model A- 
100 comes with recorder, Model A-90 
without; both require only 1.1 sq. ft. 
of bench space. The instruments may 
be tailored for specific jobs by inter- 
changing 5-10 ft. x %4-in. diameter 
stainless steel columns with different 
packings. Changeover time: about 10 
minutes. 
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ACETALDEHYDE AMMONIA 
ACETOPHENONE 

ACETYL CHLORIDE 

ANISIC ALDEHYDE 
ANISYL CHLORIDE 

ANISYL CYANIDE 


BENZALACETOPHENONE 
BENZHYDROL 
BENZHYDRYLAMINE 
BENZHYDRYL CHLORIDE 
BENZOPHENONE TECH. 
BENZYL ALCOHOL TECH. 
BENZYL CYANIDE 


n-CAPROIC ACID 


CAPRYLOYL CHLORIDE 
p-CHLORBENZHYDRYL CHLORIDE 


The TRUBEK LABORATORIES Inc. eae age 


INTERMEDIATES DIVISION sta poe oo tg 
EAST RUTHERFORD p, p'-DIMETHOXYBENZOPHENONE: 
DIPHENYL ACETONE (unsym) 
Sar a DIPHENYL METHANE 
ETHYL FORMATE 
ETHYL MALONIC ESTER 
ETHYL PHENYLACETATE 
beta I[ONONE 
ISOVALERIC ACID 
LAUROYL CHLORIDE ; 
p-METHOXY PHENYLACETIC ACID . 
METHYL HEPTENONE 
METHYL PHENYLACETATE 
MYRISTOIL CHLORIDE 
PALMYTOIL CHLORIDE 
PHENYLACETIC ACID 
PHENYL PROPYL ALCOHOL 
PHENYL PROPYL CHLORIDE 
POTASSIUM . PHENYLACETATE 
PROPIONYL CHLORIDE ; 
SODIUM PHENYLACETATE 
n-VALERIC ACID 
And Other Intermediates 
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which describes our 
operation 


By-Product Refining 
by DISTILLATION... including High 
Temperature and High Vacuum... 
rendered on a toll basis — or the outright purchase of the 


starting by-product. 

The facilities and experience of Truland may be employed 
advantageously for the economical upgrading and disposal 
of solvent mixtures and organic by-products. Division of 


* Our technically trained personnel ere available to discuss THE TRUBEK 
the refining of any solvent mixture or organic by-product. 


a 


CO., INC. 
EAST RUTHERFORD, 
NEW JERSEY 


LABORATORIES 
incorporated 





USCOLITE PLASTIC PIPE 


That’s why Uscolite® plastic pipe and fittings 
come in two specific types, each equally good 
for its particular purpose. Just pick the right 
initials: 

Uscolite CP: a styrene-acrylonitrile-butadiene 
copolymer is the ideal selection where maxi- 
mum resistance to impact is demanded; will 
handle safely most chemicals of industrial im- 
portance at working temperatures elevated to 
170°F. 

Uscolite RV: an unplasticized, unmodified poly- 
vinyl chloride (PVC) is the best choice for ex- 
tremely active oxidizing agents such as strong 
sulphuric, nitric and chromic acids. Impact 
strength and temperature limits are more than 
adequate for normal service. 








Both Uscolite RV and Uscolite CP have been 
carefully engineered to solve particular cor- 
rosion problems. Our technical men will help 
you select which is better for the service con- 
ditions involved. 


Both types of Uscolite are extraordinarily re- 
sistant to corrosion. They are non-contami- 
nating, odorless, impart neither taste nor dis- 
coloration. Uscolite’s numerous applications 
throughout industry continue to multiply. 


If you have any problem in plastic pipe, 
consult any of our 28 District Sales Offices, 
each staffed with factory-trained engineers, or 
call any of our selected distributors, or write 
us at Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
In Canada, Dominion Rubber Co. Ltd. 


Mechanical Goods Division 
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Dow has obtained the atomic power reactor patents of Constantin 





Chilowski that cover the use of liquid metals in reactors. Chilowski has 
received British and Dutch patents on the use of sodium-potassium coolant 
devices and suspension of uranium particles in the agglomerated mass in 
the reactor, and has applied for U. S. patent. (rights to these are also 
included in the sale to Dow.) 


Here’s what Dow says about the transaction: We have been 





interested in the uses of atomic energy in chemical production for a num- 
ber of years and have done research along the general lines of the Chilowski 
patents. We feel that the liquid metal fuel reactor appears to have the 
best potential for use in chemical production—but we have no plans to 
build a nuclear reactor in the near future. 


The British government will set up a nuclear science institute. 





It will be financed mainly by grants from public money, and is intended 
to provide facilities and equipment for work that would be outside the 
scope of any individual university or institution. Such facilities will be 
available for common use by universities and others. 

e 


Makers of penicillin mastitis remedies were warned last week 





that unless they take “more effective measures” to keep penicillin residues 
from milk, the Food & Drug Administration would ban use of their prod- 
ucts. In the stiffest warning it has issued in such cases, FDA served notice 
of the proposed ban of penicillin preparations if “their use continues to 
endanger the public health.” 


Bovine mastitis is an udder disease that cause livestock owners 
an estimated annual loss of $230 million. And for more than a decade, 
penicillin materials prepared for intramammary infusion have held a lead- 
ing place in treating it. But FDA, in three nationwide samplings of retail 
milk supplies found they contained appreciable penicillin residues. The 
feeling is that such residues can cause allergic reactions in some extremely 
sensitive persons. 


It now proposes regulatory amendments that would: 


e Require that the manufacturer’s warning statement to users 
appear on the package label itself rather than as a separate leaflet. Since 
1950, users have been cautioned to discard or otherwise keep from human 
consumption all milk from treated animals for at least 72 hours after the 
last treatment. But such warning has often been given in separate instruc- 
tional material. FDA feels that if this material is mislaid, its warning 
might not be followed in using later doses from the same package. 


e Establish 100,000 units of penicillin as the maximum single 
dose for intramammary infusion. FDA blames competitive pressures for 
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driving the dosage to the current 1.5-million-unit level, says there’s no 
evidence that such massive doses increase the clinical efficacy of the drug. 
When the mastitis preparations were first introduced in 1947, repeated 
doses of 25,000 units were considered correct. The agency feels that such 
should still be about adequate. 


FDA will allow 30 days for comment on the proposed amend- 
ments. And it will probably wait until late next year to take new samples 
of milk to determine whether or not the penicillin residue problem is 
really licked. 


FDA is also proposing two vitamin rule changes—the require- 
ment for niacin and a slash in the present minimum for riboflavin. It set a 
March 18 deadline for written comment on amendments fixing the adult 
minimum daily requirement for niacin at 10 milligrams and reducing the 
riboflavin minimum from 2 mg. to 1 mg. Comparable levels are proposed 
for infants and children. 





Du Pont will convert from 25- to 60-cycle power at its Niagara 
Falls Plant. In June, it will begin to convert its electrical equipment for 
making sodium. The firm uses approximately 438 million kwh./year, about 
75% of it for sodium manufacturing. 





Like most of the early companies in Niagara Falls, Du Pont 
has relied for the most part on 25-cycle power. About 90% of its current 
needs are for 25 cycle. Since the Schoellkopf plant rockslide last June, 
however, Niagara Mohawk has not been generating 25 cycle. It has made 
it clear that it does not intend to install any more 25-cycle equipment. It 
has thus been supplying Du Pont and others with 25-cycle power pur- 
chased from Ontario Hydro-Electrical Commission. 


Du Pont has approved the outlay of more than $1 million for 
conversion, and tentatively plans to convert the entire sodium operation 
over to 60-cycle equipment. Other firms in the area are right now studying 
conversion costs. 


A new antibiotic discovered by Upjohn holds some promise as 
a therapeutic agent in treating TB. Generically named streptovaricin, it 
was revealed publicly last week in St. Louis at the Veterans Administra- 
tion-Armed Forces Conference on Chemotherapy of Tuberculosis. In the 
test tube and in animal experiments, it proved 10 times as potent as 
streptomycin and 100 times as effective as PAS. It was only half as good 
as isoniazid, however. 





Clinical tests are now under way, and preliminary tests do not 
indicate any unusual results when used alone. Its ability to potentiate the 
effect of isoniazid on tubercle bacilli in animal tests has been termed “re- 
markable.” Upjohn has dubbed the product Dalacin, after Dallas, the site 
of the soil sample from which it was isolated. 
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This man has tied his future to phenol 


(New process engineers know Dow Phenol is here to stay) 


“You can depend on Dow’—that’s a meaningful phrase for 
new process engineers in our phenol department. For they 
have discovered these words to be more than mere promise. 


It was in 1915 that we started work on a new production 
process, using benzene and salt as basic raw materials. 
Thus began the progress that makes available adequate 
supplies of phenol for industries around the world. 


And today, as in the past, our phenol production grows in 
advance of customer needs to assure users good supply 


when and where phenol is needed. 


For this reason, our new engineers find that here is the 
opportunity to progress in a department that’s firmly footed. 
Here, there is a plan that anticipates the future—safeguards 
the customer’s future —through quality production and 
expansion. 


Makes sense’ to tie your future to Dow Phenol... today! 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Dept. BD 831A, Midland, 
Michigan. 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
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SALESMEN’S ‘TROUBLES’ with purchasing managements raise this vital question .. . 


Candid Comments: Key to Better 


“One out of four purchasing departments that I visit 
has below-average management. Almost one-third have 
too little knowledge of their needs. About 20% make ex- 
cessive demands for service. And secrecy, evasiveness or 
just plain mistrust of salesmen is a problem on one-fifth of 
my Calls.” That’s how the statistically representative sales- 
man sizes up his call schedule today, according to the 
results of a new CW survey of sales-purchasing relations. 

The tenor of the more than 200 responses indicates that 
salesmen rate purchasing managements rather highly; but 
less than 2% believe that relationships don’t need im- 
provement. According to the survey statistics, only 
37% of purchasing administrations are considered to be 
well managed. Here’s how the men selling to the chemical 
process industries rate the trouble spots—what they would 
do to improve relationships: 

Purchasing’s Mettle: Few salesmen find their territories 
top-heavy with either well-managed or poorly managed 
purchasing departments. Only a small percentage (10%) 
think that more than 75% of their accounts have top- 
notch buying administration. About 3% of the replies 
find three-quarters of purchasing managements of poor 
quality. 

Is the purchasing management of large companies bet- 
ter than that of small firms? Apparently yes (in the 


‘Chemical buyers could 
improve liaison with sales- 
men by being more skillful in 
“human relations”.’ 


opinion of 66%). But 26% of CW’s respondents consider 
the quality “about the same” and 8% give small com- 
panies the edge. The general impression, however, con- 
ceals many factors salesmen find irritating. These include: 

e Insufficient knowledge about requirements. The 
chemical buyer who doesn’t accurately know the quanti- 
ties, specifications and delivery service that production 
requires for its raw materials is probably the salesman’s 
biggest headache. Salesmen levy that charge against 29% 
of the departments they solicit. For many (35%), how- 
ever, the problem is not quite that serious; less than 10% 
of their accounts have “inadequate knowledge of needs.” 

Underscoring the condition’s gravity: a relatively high 
incidence of requests for rush shipments, other special 
services. One-fifth of salesmen encounter excessive de- 
mands for service among 25% of their customers. 

e Restrictions on exchange of information. If your 
purchasing department isn’t getting good vendor service, 
take a close look at the information it classifies “confi- 
dential.” Purchasing secrecy is a problem in 23% of the 
“average” salesman’s accounts. 

Added measure of the problem: some 16% of the re- 
plies actually cite a need for more frankness, mutual trust 
and sincerity in sales-purchasing relations. 

e Unobjective buying. Subjectivity is still fairly impor- 
tant in sales-purchasing relationships (see middle chart, 
p. 91). Salesmen state that about 15% of all procurement 
offices buy on what is said to be an emotional basis. 

e Interview time restrictions. Limitation of interviews 
to specific times isn’t a big problem now (bottom chart, 
p. 91). But there’s substantial evidence that the practice 
is on the increase. About 55% of representatives serving 
the process industries flatly state that interview restrictions 
are increasing. (Some 34% believe such limitations are 
“holding constant;” only 11% noted a decrease.) 
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How Salesmen Rate Purchasing Departments What Percentage of Purchasing Departments... 
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Entertainment of Chemical Buyers — 
How Big Is the Problem? 





























Sales Relations? 


Some 131 salesmen (base—251 replies) attribute the I 
limitations to the crushing paperwork burden chemical 
buyers face, their need to find time for other work; 18 
specifically blame restrictions on understaffed procure- 
ment offices (31, however, say limitations stem from too ee oeeeees 
many or poorly planned sales calls). 

e Contact with nonpurchasing personnel. The willing- 
ness of purchasing agents to refer salesmen to others in 
the company takes on critical importance in sales-pur- LLL AAA 
chasing contact. More often than not (58%), CW’s com- 
posite salesman gets prompt referral to others when he 


believes his call merits it. Curiously, two almost equal 

groups of salesmen (30%) encounter vastly different con- insignificant Tadd 
ditions. One group is referred quickly on less than 30% 

of its calls; the other receives the courtesy in 76-90% of 
cases. 

e Poor human relations. Long waits in the lobby, How Often Do “‘Specified” Interview Dates 
broken appointments, rudeness—especially to youthful impair a Salesman’s Work? 
callers—are some of the many aggravations salesmen ex- 
perience. But by and large most (67%) purchasing de- $1 
partments treat salesmen well. 

e A host of less frequently mentioned problems prob- 
ably can be chalked up to human factors: Tendencies to TT] 
és igs . ee : , . Usually | 

unfair” buying prejudices occur in about 11% of the 
“composite” salesman’s accounts; 8% are uncertain as to 
actual division of buying responsibility (especially in larger aH 





























purchasing organizations). A relatively small number, Half the time 
however, run into hedging on oral agreements. 
Road to Improvement: Sales departments employing 


77% of those surveyed acknowledge a need for improve- 2 
5 : so Occasionally 
ments in sales-purchasing relations. Of these, 23% have 


made “official studies” of the subject; 40% have adopted 


“special procedures” to improve relations; and 37% 
“orient sales training toward the buyers.” 


Management efforts to soothe sore spots get a strong 
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SALES 


welcome from sales staffers; 207 of 
251 respondents make specific sug- 
gestions. Most frequent: 

e Purchasing agents should become 
better informed on company policy, 
products bought, plant requirements 
and problems, and a host of other fac- 
tors (45 mentions). And 28 salesmen 
called for more technically compe- 
tent or technically trained buyers. 

e Mutual trust. Forty respondents 
insist that relations would improve 
markedly if both parties would gener- 
ally be “frank,” “unevasive,” “un- 
secretive,” “more sincere” and “gen- 
erally place mutual trust” in each 
other. 

e Understand each other’s prob- 
lems. This suggestion was advanced by 
33 sales representatives. Many called 
for a “job-exchange” in sales and pur- 
chasing training programs. 

e Better human relations. Purchas- 
ing agents—as well as salesmen—can 
profit from application of the “golden 
rule” (21 mentions). 


Salesmen don’t believe themselves’ 


faultless—that only the buyer can 
boost relationships to a higher plane. 
In fact, 35 indicated that more com- 
petent sales personnel would be a big 
help. Reason: better service would re- 
duce the buyer’s irritations, give him 
more time for other salesmen. 

To be sure, individual salesmen 
measure problems in sales-purchasing 
relationships with wide divergence of 
opinion. And, the “statistically aver- 
age” representative is probably a rare 
specimen. Nevertheless, clear patterns 
emerge. Salesmen are convinced that 
more knowledgeable buyers, heavier 
accent on joint understanding and 
human relations and better sales train- 
ing will produce more satisfying and 
more profitable sales-purchasing re- 
lationships. 





Survey facts: over 250 ques- 
tionnaires were received by CW. 
Because not every respondent 
answered every question and be- 
cause a few arrived too late for 
complete tabulation, survey data 
is generally based on between 
200-225 replies. Approximately 
85% of the respondents sell 
chemicals or chemical specialties, 
others sell equipment and serv- 
ices. 
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- WALKOUT by pier and tug workers hurt cargo movement but caused .. . 


No Pinch on Chemicals 


Chemical companies are mapping 
plans this week to restore normal 
schedules for export and import ship- 
ments. Settlement of the dock strike 
that crippled cargo handling at ports 
on the Eastern seaboard from Maine 
to Virginia eased the situation con- 
siderably, but not completely. The 
country’s biggest port—New York—is 
still in the grip of a pesky tugboat 
strike. 

Traffic managers haven’t felt the 
pinch imposed by the twin strikes too 
sharply. Forewarned, many managers 
expedited shipments to beat the dead- 
line set for the walkout. Tanker cargo 
was largely unaffected; it generally 
does not require the service of long- 
shoremen. Moreover, the Gulf Coast 
ports—which handle shipments for 
much of the large Southwestern chem- 
ical industry—remained open. But if 
the seaboard pier strike had continued, 
its impact would have been felt much 
more severely. Diversion of freight 
to Southern ports would have boosted 
shipping costs and resulted in slower 
delivery. 

The strike of tug and towboat crews 
is more a nuisance to the chemical 
industry than a real problem. Reason: 
though freighters frequently dock 
without the aid of tugs, tugless docking 
boosts the risk of damage to cargo; 
tugs help prevent a ship’s hard colli- 
sion with the pier. Nonetheless, the 
tug crew walkout may well emphasize 


that tugs are not entirely necessary 
for many vessels. 

When the tug strike is resolved, 
chemical shippers can expect reason- 
able labor stability for several years— 
unions representing tug workers usual- 
ly abide by the contract. The dock- 
workers’ union, International Long- 
shoremen’s Assn., has signed a 
contract covering the next three years. 


DATA DIGEST 


e Coumarin: Leaflet presents solu- 
bility tables and specifications. Mon- 
santo Chemical Co. (St. Louis). 

e Sulfuric acid: Wall chart pre- 
sents safe handling procedures, steps 
to follow in cold-weather unloading. 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. (Bal- 
timore). 

e Plasticizer: Bulletin describes 
tentative specifications, performance 
properties and typical characteristics 
of Emery 3049-S, a high-molecular- 
weight polymeric plasticizer. Uses are 
suggested in commercial tapes, oil- and 
gasoline-resistant upholstery and 
gasketing, pigment grinding, and infant 
accessories. Emery Industries Inc. 
(Cincinnati). 

e Destaticizers: Technical leaflet 
provides chemical and physical proper- 
ties for Electrosol 325 and 336, 
temporary destaticizers for plastics 
and textile fibers. Alframine Corp. 
(Paterson, N. J.). 
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‘“stockroom’’ for acetylene 


Linde purchases Wiggins Gasholder 
for storage of acetylene 
between production and use cycles 


When Linde Air Products Company’s new acetylene plant in 
Montague, Michigan goes ‘“‘on stream”, a new 100,000-cubic-foot 
Wiggins Gasholder will play a vital role in the operation. Every 
cubic foot of acetylene produced will pass through the “‘stock- 
room” on its way to DuPont for use in the production of Neoprene. 
The gasholder will provide acetylene storage and will serve 
as surge capacity to enable Linde to satisfy both normal and 
emergency requirements. 

If you produce, store or use gases, investigate the advantages 
of Wiggins Gasholders. They can be built to any capacity— 
from 50-cubic-feet to a million. Call or write General American for 
complete information. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 90, Illinois. 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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INVENTORY ERROR threatens to halt production 
at the plant of a large manufacturer in Wiscon- 
sin. Unless supplies of two critically needed 
chemicals are delivered by early evening the 
second shift will have to be sent home. A long 
distance call is put through to Merchants’ Mil- 
waukee office. 


MERCHANTS’ WAREHOUSE has been closed for 
half an hour when the call comes in, but two 
of the Merchants sales staff volunteer to stay 
late to help meet the emergency. They load 
sixty bags and two drums of chemicals onto 
trucks and flats, ready for pick-up. 


AT 8:00 P.M. MANUFACTURER'S TRUCK ARRIVES, is loaded quickly, takes off for a fast return trip. 
Dinner was late that night for the two Merchants men, but they had been able to help a customer 
out of a tight spot. That kind of customer service is a tradition at Merchants Chemical. 


THEY WERE READY TO SEND THE SECOND SHIFT HOME, UNTIL... 


Merchants’ Service solved critical supply problem 


A distributor, chemical or otherwise, sells serv- 
ice. At Merchants Chemical, service may take 
the form of emergency accommodation, as in 
the example cited above; or it may mean expe- 
rienced technical advice, or special repack- 
aging to help meet a particular production 
problem. Whatever your need, you'll find that 


each Merchants office is ready to give your 
order the special attention it deserves. Mer- 
chants serves you from sales offices and stock 
points across the country. Products offered 
include acids, alkalis, fungicides, surfactants, 
chlorinated solvents, emulsifiers, laundry com- 
pounds, soaps, dry ice and chemical specialties. 


MERCHANTS CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


SALES OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: Chicago * Cincinnati * Denver ° 
STOCK POINTS: Albuquerque, N. M. * Erwin, Ten 


Louisville * Milwaukee * Minneapolis * New York * Omaha 


n. * S. Norwalk, Conn. * Columbus, Ohio 
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SALES 


Poised for a Push 


News from opposite coasts of the 
country this week points up growing 
competition in plastic marketing. 

Item: Brea Chemical will market 
its high-density polyethylene nation- 
ally, will not restrict sales activity to 
Western areas only. Subsequently, an 
Eastern plant will be constructed. 

Item: Catalin Corp. is realigning 
its thermoplastic and thermosetting 
resin sales force and establishing a 
new chemical division. 

Although Brea’s plant is located 
in California, the firm expects that, 
at least initially, about half of its 
market will be in the East and Mid- 
west. Sales offices in New York and 
Chicago will open about June 1, 
have a full manpower complement 
(one manager, three salesmen, one 
technical service man) by the end 
of °57. Warehouse stocks will be 
carried in New York, Chicago, Ohio, 
New England and other areas. 

Initial Eastern and Midwestern 
sales efforts, says Brea’s President 
Homer Reed, will be largely develop- 
mental, make use of polyethylene 
manufactured by Koppers to Brea 
specifications. But, when the Western 
firm’s plant goes onstream, Brea plans 
to vend its own product. To establish 
Eastern and Midwest distribution, Brea 
will operate on a narrower margin, 
absorb a freight loss up to 1%4¢ Ib. 

Capacity of the new Ziegler-type 
polyethylene facility (a joint venture 
with Koppers) will be about 30 mil- 
lion Ibs./year, later will be boosted 
to 78 million lbs./ year. Brea will con- 
struct an Eastern plant when _ its 
Western facility cannot adequately 
handle national distribution. 

Eventually, the company hopes to 
market a complete line of polyolefins 
on a national scale. Reed believes that 
more and more polyethylene will be 
of modified types and with numerous 
grades for each type. 

Catalin Change: Reorganization at 
Catalin is aimed at concentrating sales 
action in more specialized fields and 
at furnishing an organizational struc- 
ture that can support future expansion. 
Formerly, thermosetting and thermo- 
plastic products were handled through 
a general sales department. Now, 
however, each has its own division. 
The new chemical division will mar- 
ket anti-oxidants and other chemicals. 














The man 
who neede 
a specialist! 


With a throbbing head and uneasy 
stomach, the P.A. stopped for succor at 
the plant dispensary. Grumbled to the 
doc about his problems until he was told, 












































“You need a specialist!” 











The P.A. almost strangled on the aspirins 








he was swallowing. But the doc went 








on to explain that he didn’t mean another 
M.D., but a company that specialized in 
tall oil products ...one that could 























eliminate the P.A.’s frustrations in 
trying to get good service. 























It turned out that we were the prescription,. 
for the P.A. found that Arizona supplies 














tall oil derivatives exclusively. Months ®; 











later, he stopped in at the dispensary 





again... but just to tell the doc that it 
was the best “diagnosis” he’d ever had! 

















All of Arizona’s efforts are devoted to 
producing ACINTOL* Tall Oil Products 
and ACINTENE* Terpenes. Buyers benefit 
from this specialization, for it assures 





























a knowledgeable service that reduces 





purchasing problems. 











* Registered trademark 


CHEMICAL COMPANY ‘ 


(INCORPORATED) 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y 























World's largest supplier of chemicals based on tall oil 














DISTRIBUTORS: A. J. Lynch & Co., Los Angeles, San Francisco * Charles 
Albert Smith Ltd., Toronto, Montreal and Vancouver, * G. R. Nottingham 
Co., Atlanta * T. G. Cooper & Co., Inc., Philadelphia * Farac Oil & 
Chemical Co., Chicago * George E. Moser & Son, Inc., Detroit * Donald 
McKay Smith Co., Cleveland * Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co., 
Houston and New Orleans * Van Waters & Rogers, Inc., Dallas 


















These two experts can help solve your 
methyl chloride and methylating problems 


Our Messrs. Neuville and Zellner (left to right above) 
cover all the bases when it comes to methyl] chloride 
application and the special field of methylation. They 
come by their particular specialties honestly. Since 1936 
Ansul has been a constant and expanding source of sup- 
ply for bulk methyl] chloride in the domestic and export 
markets. In the field of methylation alone (Morrie 
Neuville’s specialty) Ansul has successfully methylated 
more than 100 compounds. 


The methylation laboratory at Ansul is equipped to 
take over a methylating problem of yours at any stage 
of development. Manufacturing facilities for producing 


commercial quantities of a methylated compound to 
your specification are also available. 

As a major producer of methyl chloride, Ansul is pre- 
pared to supply you with quantities ranging from 
laboratory containers to cylinders of 100 pounds, 140 
pounds, and 1,300 pounds. Tank cars of 40,000 pounds 
and 78,000 pounds are available. Delivery is prompt. 
For general information about methyl chloride and its 
bulk application, write to Bob Zellner. Questions or just 
conversation relating to methylation should be ad- 
dressed to Morrie Neuville. THE ANsuL CHEMICAL 
Company, Dept. C-12, MARINETTE, WISCONSIN. 
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Formaldehyde demand is barreling along at a steady clip, nudged 





by the continuing high production of phenolic, urea and melamine 
resins, its three top outlets. One weak spot, though, is plywood—some- 
what depressed by the slack-off in home building. 


Total U.S. capacity is rapidly approaching its anticipated (CW, 
Dec. 17,’55, p. 94) peak of nearly 2.5 billion Ibs./year. This includes the 
country’s newest formaldehyde plant, just opened formally at Kent, Wash., 
by Borden’s chemical division. Eventual output rate there: 36 million 
Ibs./year (44% material). The new installation supplements production 
from the firm’s Springfield, Ore., plant, boosts Borden to the top among 
West Coast formaldehyde makers. 


e 
Output of Acrilan is being geared up at Chemstrand’s Decatur, 
Ala., plant. While this month’s operations are at a rate of more than 85% 


of capacity, preparations under way will hike March production to just 
about its limit of 36 million Ibs./year. 





Why the step-up? Chemstrand’s production vice-president, Roy 
Hemminghaus, says: It’s to “meet fast rising demand for Acrilan in a wide 
range of products.” At the company’s New York sales headquarters, vice- 
president and general manager, William Luttge spelled out the reason in 
more detail. He attributes growing demand to: “the outstanding reception 
of 100% Acrilan carpets” (recently introduced by Firth Industries and 
Cabin Crafts); use of Acrilan in most acrylic fiber blankets made in °56; 
and successful encroachment into acrylic jersey fabric markets. 


Another factor hypoing Acrilan sales is growing demand in the 
British Isles. Bright overseas outlook is behind Chemstrand Limited’s (a 
subsidiary company) plans for an Acrilan plant in Northern Ireland, slated 
to be in production late next year. 


It comes as no surprise to fertilizer producers throughovi the 
world, but latest statistics (published in Pravda earlier this month) indicate 
that fertilizer output in the Soviet Union, too, is climbing. Total production 
of chemical fertilizers in "56 was 10.9 million tons, compared with °55’s 
slightly more than 9.5 million tons. 





Higher prices on calcium and titanium pigments? If trade talk 
pegs it right, tags on both will go up this week. The probable increases 
would lift dioxide prices a full 1¢/Ib.; calcium, a shade under 12 ¢/ Ib. 





New c.l. schedules on anatase titanium dioxide would be 25% ¢ 
lb.; on rutile dioxide, 27142 ¢/lb. These would apply to deliveries east of 
the Rockies. 
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U.S. custom smelters have shaved copper prices again—they re 
now down to 32¢/lb., one cent under last week’s quote. And major 





domestic copper producers are going right along with the cut; first to 
announce a like reduction was Phelps Dodge—Kennecott and Anaconda 
are expected to follow suit shortly. But some Copper Institute statistics 
indicating considerable increase in demand may brake further skidding 
of prices. 

Producers’ deliveries to copper fabricators last month climbed 
more than 20,000 tons (to nearly 120,000 tons), highest level since last 


June. Producers’ stocks backed off the year-end peak of 120,645 tons to 
slightly over 118,500 tons. 


Lower expanded-polystyrene prices, however, are in effect right 
now. A Dow announcement cuts prices 10-15% on standard board forms 





of its Styrofoam. Several sizes of the board-formed plastic foam material 
are affected by the changes, fourth in four years. Behind the drop, says 
Dow: “increased efficiency due to improved production techniques.” 


British plastics scored new production and export records last 
year. Total British output of plastics in °56 climbed to some 335,000 tons 





—about 11,000 tons more than in ’55. Thermoplastic materials (e.g., 
polyvinyl chloride, polyethylene, polystyrene) again accounted for more 
than half of total production. 


Titanium buyers in Britain will get a 10% price reduction on 





wrought titanium and titanium alloys. Declining prices of raw titanium 
metal, steadily increasing demand, and more efficient production methods 


are major factors behind the impending drop. British raw titanium metal, 


which last year was priced below equivalent U. S. material, is now selling 


at $2/lb.—the lowest published price in the world 


SELECTED PRICE CHANGES—Weck Ending Feb. 18, 1957 
UP 





Change New Price 
Bromides: 


Lithium, NF, dms., wks., frt. equald. $0.15 $2.60 
Magnesium, cases, jars 0.05 0.95 
Oleo stearine, dms. 0.005 0.155 


DOWN 





Castor oil, No. 1, Brazilian, tks. $0.005 
Copper hydrate, dms., c.l., frt. alld. E. of Miss. 0.01 
Tallow, Edible, tks., dvld. 0.01 


All prices per pound unless quantity is stated. 
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New way to get heavier, 
faster-linking vinyl polymers 


\ new development* employing Glycerine to 
speed up the formation of high-molecular-weight 
vinyl polymers holds out the promise of plastics 
with new and unusual properties. 


The process makes use of Glycerine’s ability to 
increase the true, or local, viscosity of the solvent. 
This increased local viscosity acts to suppress the 
termination step of the polymerization reaction. 
Of all the thickening agents tested, only Glycerine 
had this effect. 


The reaction brought about with this new proc- 
ess is claimed to yield polymers with molecular 
weights far in excess of those obtained by conven- 
tional methods. Work is under way to develop 
commercial possibilities of these new polymers. 


“Developed by Dr. G. Oster, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
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Glycerine’s usefulness continues to grow. Stable 
in price, dependable in supply, Glycerine offers 
processors a unique balance of properties: It is 
hygroscopic, nontoxic, stable, nonvolatile, with 
excellent solvent power and agreeable taste. New 
applications for Glycerine are extending its use 
in paints, foods, pharmaceuticals, packaging and 
many other fields. For a handy 20-page booklet, 


“Glycerine Properties and Uses,” write to: 


Glycerine Producers’ 
Association 


295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Niihing Tikes the plece of, Gy Ce uine 
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Rising Sun on Chemical Horizon 


Japan’s chemical industry is on the threshold 
of a new era of prosperity; but there are plenty of prob- 
lems, too. One stickler: how to expand trade with both the 
Communist and free-world nations—without political com- 
punctions. Here’s what it means to you. 


Next month, Communist China will begin a cam- 
paign—spearheaded by the visit of a large trade 
mission—to win increased trade and large-scale tech- 
nical assistance from Japan. 

That the Chinese will succeed is a virtual certainty; 
Japan has already actively and openly sought business 
across the Yellow Sea. Just last fall, for example, 
almost a score of Japanese chemical fertilizer market- 
ers journeyed to China, came back with a huge order. 


100 


Japan’s activities in this and other areas of world 
trade are focusing international attention on the na- 
tion’s fast-paced economic and industrial expansion, 
which, up to now, has progressed with relatively little 
fanfare. 

During the first decade of the post-World War II 
era, income of the Japanese people increased an aver- 
age of 11% /year; industrial expansion an average of 
22% /year,; exports an average of 45% /year. 
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UNION 
PACKAGING ENGINEER 
ROBERT BOLLING 


cuts 

60 sizes 
from 
inventory of 
20-million- 
Multiwall 
user 


Impressive savings in 
cost, space, handling 
and inventory control 


A leading manufacturer of plant food has simplified facturer, Bolling then surveyed the company’s 
his Multiwall inventory prob- 


: . Union Multiwall Recommendations : : 
lem, reduced his packaging costs, doc Mad bis thls B-gint new Specifications Manual was 


released valuable storage space, Packaging Efficiency Plan one of the results. Savings are ex- 


and saved an impressive number = @ DESIGN pected to run well over $100,000. 
isi | @ EQUIPMENT : ’ eee 

of man hours by revising the Spe- : ssieildaaeabileneins Union Multiwall Specialists 

cifications Manual which guided : 

@ SPECIFICATION CONTROL have helped many companies 

@ PLANT SURVEY 


complete bagging operation. The 


his company’s purchase of 20 


Js effect substantial economies and 
million bags a year. 


gains in Multiwall performance. 

The opportunities for more efficient control were Ask about Union’s 5-Point Packaging Efficiency 

first pointed out by Packaging Specialist Robert Plan, and how you can take advantage of it without 
Bolling of Union. With the consent of the manu- either cost or obligation. 





Better Multiwall performance 


through better UNION’S PACKAGE ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT will study 
planning oy your Multiwall bagging methods and equipment and make appropriate 


recommendations, regardless of the brand of Multiwalls you are now using. 
UNION MULTIWALL BAGS 


4 | —— UNION BAG-CAMP PAPER CORPORATION 
233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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Petrochemical Timetable 


Company 


Product 


Capacity Approx. 
(tons/ Onstream 
year) Date 





Furukawa 
Group* 


Maruzen Oil 


Mitsubishi Oil 


Mitsubishi 
Petro-Chemical 


Mitsui 
Petro-Chemical 


Nippon 
Petro-Chemical 


Showka Denko 


Sumitomo 
Chemical 


polyethylene 


sec-butanol 
methyl ethyl ketone 
isopropanol 


benzene 
toluene 
xylene 


ethylene oxide 
ethylene glycol 
polyethylene 

styrene monomer 
GR-S 

ammonium sulfate 
ethylene oxide 
ethylene glycol 

styrene monomer 
isopropanol 

methyl isobutyl ketone 
methyl isobutyl carbinol 





terephthalic acid 
isooctanol 

GR-S 

ammonium sulfate 
urea 


benzene 

toluene, xylene 
phenol 

acetone 
polyethylene 
ethylene oxide 
ethylene glycol 
dimethyl terephthalate 
ammonium sulfate 
urea 

polyethylene 


isopropanol 

acetone 

diacetone alcohol 
methyl isobutyl ketone 


polyethylene 
ammonia 

urea 

ammonium sulfate 


polyethylene 








ammonia 





10,000 


2,400 
1,850 
2,400 


6,000 
4,000 
4,000 


April ‘59 


bend Feb. ‘57 
Sept. ‘57 


End ‘57 


1,600 
1,000 
10,000 
10,500 
15,000 
60,000 
3,000 
3,200 
18,000 
2,000 
2,500 
1,400 
3,800 
7,200 
15,000 
101,000 
27,600 


8,760 
22,440 
12,000 

6,840 
12,000 

4,200 

2,170 

7,680 
58,000 
27,000 

to double 


Dec. ‘57 


Nov. ’57 
End ‘59 


In 2 years 


June ‘57 
In 2-3 years 


Sept. ‘58 
100,000 


End ‘57 or 


11,000 
early ‘58 


30,000 


The Furukawa group also plans production of Darlan synthetic rubber, GR-S, ethylene oxide, 
ethylene glycol, propylene glycol. A ninth company—Idemitsu Kosan—is also making preliminary 


plans for production of petrochemical products. Too, Japan Petroleum reportedly will start 
making propylene products in April ’57. 
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After 1951, the expansion tempo 
slackened briefly, then picked up again 
in °55 in response to the stimulation 
of a worldwide business boom. Dur- 
ing the ensuing period of prosperity, 
Japan greatly increased total exports, 
thereby attained a long-sought dollar 
margin of exports over imports. 

Japanese exports to the U.S. in- 
creased 60% in °55, compared with 
those in ’54. But in the same year, ex- 
ports to Red China climbed 50%, 
to the Soviet Union (and eastern 
Europe) about 120%. 

Meanwhile other changes are tak- 
ing place. Japan’s standard of living 
is rising, and the public is buying 
luxury items (e.g., television sets and 
refrigerators) unknown to the average 
Japanese before the war. 

Established industries are expand- 
ing rapidly and new ones are springing 
up. Those registering outstanding 
gains include: shipbuilding, shipping, 
chemicals, cameras, cement, iron and 
steel, automobile exports, 
power, electrical appliances. 

Against this background, USS. 
chemical producers must evaluate the 
significance to their business of grow- 
ing Japanese strength in a number 
of fields—particularly petrochemicals, 
fertilizers and synthetic fibers. 

A wide variety of petrochemicals 
never before produced in that coun- 
try will be making their debuts this 
year. Total production of certain 
basic petroleum-derived chemicals has 
already passed the 132,000-tons/ year 
mark. Anticipated need for these 
materials by °59 is about 200,000 
tons/year, breaks down as _ follows: 
aromatics, 66%; ethylene, 17%; 
propylene, 10%; butylenes, 7%. Jap- 
anese plants will be able to supply 
all of these materials in the amounts 
required. 

To what size will the petrochemical 
industry grow in the next few years? 
What will it mean to the Japanese 
economy? How will it affect present 
trade relations with the U.S. and other 
countries? 


electric 


One Japanese observer, Managing 
Director Takeshi Hirayama, of Mitsui 
Petro-Chemical, predicts that his 
country’s petrochemical sales in 1960 
will amount to about $140 million, 
or 28% of total chemical sales of 
$500 million. 

One result, he opines, will be a 
$56-million decrease in the next three 
years in sales of “conventional” prod- 
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... life would be tough without 'em!”’ 


™ 
You can’t really blame young Mrs. Housewife for looking 
unhappy! To make a point, we’ve removed everything from her 
kitchen that could have been made from Pittsburgh coal 
chemicals. And that includes her plastic products, vitamins, 
synthetic fibers and paints. 

Today, American industry makes literally hundreds-of- 
thousands of indispensable products from coal-derived chemicals. 
And a constantly growing number of these companies rely 
on Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Company for these basic chemicals. 
To them, Pittsburgh stands for reliable supplies of high 
purity products because Pittsburgh is able to provide the 
coal-to-product quality control of a basic producer. 


If your company uses chemicals such as phthalic anhydride, 
phenol, pyridine or plasticizers, let us further acquaint 
you with the unique advantages of buying from 
Pittsburgh Coke .. . 2 basic and integrated company! 





wsw 6427 


COAL CHEMICALS © PROTECTIVE COATINGS © PLASTICIZERS © ACTIVATED CARBON *© COKE © CEMENT * PIG IRON 
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ucts. Polyethylene, for example, is 
expected to take over a large part 
of the polyvinyl chloride market. 

Too, the new industry will cause 
significant shifts in import/export pat- 
terns. By 1960, $20 million worth 
of Japanese petrochemicals will be 
exported. Meanwhile, starting next 
year, imports from the U.S. will 
drop off some $15 million. (Japanese- 
produced polyethylene will account 
for about $10 million of the expected 
reduction of imports from the U.S.) 
But this loss to U.S. chemical sellers, 
Hirayama hastens to add, will be 
more than made up by Japan’s ex- 
penditure of about $30 million for 
U.S. licensing accords, equipment, 
technical aid. 

Dimethyl terephthalate (for the 
manufacture of Dacron) will repre- 
sent about 20% of the national petro- 
chemical production. By *60, Dacron 
output will amount to an estimated 
50 tons/day, and by *65 some 100 
tons/day—of which 20 tons will be 
exported. 

In brief, this is how other petro- 
chemicals are expected to line up: 
phenol will be one of the biggest- 
volume items. Enough nylon is now 
made to satisfy domestic needs; hence, 
the equivalent of petrochemical nylon 
production will be exported. Benzene 
imports from the U.S., now amount- 
ing to 3,000 tons/year, will be 
terminated next year. And because 
ethylene oxide and ethylene glycol 
will be made in Japan, there will be 
no further need to continue imports 
of these materials from the U.S., 
West Germany, France. (Right now, 
30 tons/year of ethylene oxide and 
200 tons/year of ethylene glycol are 
imported from these countries.) 

The big push into petrochemical 
production is being made primarily 
by nine Japanese oil cartels. 

Japan’s first petrochemical com- 
pany—Mitsui Petro-Chemical—was 
formed in July °55. But startup of the 
Maruzen Oil installation at Wakayama 
this month signals the beginning of 
Japanese petrochemical production. 

First section of the Maruzen plant 
includes a 2,400-tons/year sec-butanol 
unit and a 1,850-tons/year methyl 
ethyl ketone unit. A 2,400-tons/year 
isopropanol unit will be ready in 
September. 

Several other firms are slated for 
production during °57 (see table, p. 
1/02). Most ambitious, right now, are 
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Chemical 


Production of Japanese Inorganic 
Chemicals and Fertilizers 


(tons) 


1956 1957 (est.) 





Caustic Soda 
Calcium Carbide 
Aluminum 


Ammonium sulfate 
(21% nitrogen) 


Calcium cyanamide 
Urea (46% nitrogen) 


Ammonium chloride 
(25% nitrogen) 
(as ammonium sulfate) 


Ammonium nitrate 
(34% nitrogen) 
(as ammonium sulfate) 


Superphosphate 
(16% P.O;) 


Fused phosphate 
(19% P.O;) 
(as superphosphate) 


Thomas meal 
(16% P.O;) 
(as superphosphate) 


Synthetic fertilizer 
Sulfuric acid 








645,000 
756,000 
66,000 


720,000 
900,000 
78,000 


2,323,000 
508,000 
262,000 


2,320,000 
500,000 
580,000 


76,000 96,000 


46,000 43,000 


2,058,000 1,900,000 


360,000 430,000 


50,000 
no est. 
4,300,000 (’60) 


64,000 
1,203,000 
3,500,000 








the petrochemical programs lined up 
by Mitsui Petro-Chemical and Mit- 
subishi Petro-Chemical—two firms 
established by cartels that embrace 
broad manufacturing and financial in- 
terests. 

Oil companies now building petro- 
chemical plants have actively sought 
technical assistance from foreign con- 
cerns; and, by last fall, the Japanese 
government had sanctioned 12 such 
tie-ups. 

With two exceptions, all coopera- 
ting firms were American. Maruzen 
Oil is being helped by Chemical Pro- 
ject of America, Nippon Petro- 
Chemical by Stone & Webster, Mit- 
subishi by Universal Oil Products, 
Sumitomo by Stone & Webster and 
Imperial Chemical Industries of 
Britain. Mitsui Petro-Chemical has 
technological agreements with these 
four: Universal Oil Products, Stone 
& Webster, Scientific Design, and 
Distillers of Great Britain. 


Other Japanese groups (not listed 
in the table, p. 102) have recently 
announced plans for petrochemical 
production: 

e Sanyo Chemical, Mitsubishi 
Petro-Chemical, and Yokohama Rub- 
ber are studying a proposal to establish 
a joint company to make 45,000 
tons/year of synthetic rubber. 

e Sumitomo Chemical and Toyo 
Spinning will jointly manufacture “X- 
54” acrylic fiber (American Cy- 
anamid’s Creslan) beginning with a 
l-ton/day pilot plant, later adding a 
5-tons/day unit. 

e Kokoku Rayon and Pulp may 
offer commercial quantities of polyes- 
ter fiber by mid-’57. 

e Toyo Rayon and Teikoku Rayon 
are negotiating with ICI, hope to start 
5-tons/day production of Terylene by 
April of next year. 

Plastics Target: Most significant 
change in Japanese industrial life 
since 1945 has been the growth of 
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An important message 


to the man who thinks his air pollution problem 


is too difficult—or too expensive—to correct 


Too often an air pollution problem exists 
today for one reason only: The company 
concerned does not yet know there is 
now at hand an efficient, effective method 
of correcting it—often at an actual sav- 
ing through waste heat recovery. 

The method is catalytic oxidation, and 
the firm that makes this development 
possible is Oxy-Catalyst, Inc. 

Catalytic oxidation works by “‘burn- 
ing” harmful and irritating combustible 
contaminants in an exhaust stream at 
temperatures far below their normal ig- 
nition points. It provides close to 100% 
cleanup of foul-smelling fumes and 
odors. It reduces fire hazards and main- 
tenance problems by eliminating trouble- 
some condensates in oven and furnace 
exhausts. 

Thus Oxy-Catalyst installations can 
not only control air pollution. They can 
also be used to release the latent heat 
energy in waste and process gases. And 
they can sometimes do both at once. 


A More Efficient Catalyst 
The key to successful catalytic oxidation 
is, of course, the catalyst itself. Features 
which make the Oxycat unique are: 


e The combination of platinum and 


alumina, chosen from hundreds of 


elements and compounds as the 
most active and long lasting cata- 
lytic agent 


The carrier, a high-grade porcelain 
selected for its strength, chemical 
inertness, and resistance to high 
temperatures 


Industrial Division 


Wayne, Pa., U.S.A. 


é 


rt adase 


aa 


~~ 


Oxycat installation on Standard Oil Company of California’s phthalic anhydride u 


e The patented method of applying 
the catalyst to the carrier 


© The patented mechanical design of 


the Oxycat itself 


The result of this combination of 
features is a catalytic unit with excep- 
tionally long life at high efficiency. 
Oxycats are strongly resistant to thermal 
shock—to contaminating agents and 
clogging. There’s no problem of frequent 
cleaning or reprocessing. Oxy-Catalyst 
installations are still functioning at high 
initial efficiency after over 20,000 hours 
without maintenance or servicing. 


Already in Wide Use 


Oxy-Catalyst installations are now work- 
ing effectively in a wide range of industries 


Oxy-Catalyst, Inc. 


“~ 


_ 
i eee » 


nit at Richmond, Calif. 


—oxidizing combustibles from such 
processes as asphalt oxidation; phthalic 
anhydride, polyethylene and ethylene 
oxide manufacturing; catalytic cracking; 
and many others. 

Oxy-Catalyst installations are care- 
fully engineered to your individual re- 
quirements, and our engineers, working 
with yours, can install Oxycats effec- 
tively in any existing plant. So, if air 
pollution is a problem in your operation 

if irritating fumes and odors are cost- 
ing you neighborhood good will—you 
should know that Oxy-Catalyst offers 
a practical, realistic answer to your 
problem. 

Fill in the coupon, or write on your 
business letterhead, for complete in- 
formation now. 


Industrial Division, Wayne 6, Pa. 


Please send me complete information on your catalytic oxidation process 


for air pollution control and waste heat recovery. 


Name 
Firm name 


Street 


Fume Elimination Processes and Equipment City 
Industrial e Automotive e Consumer Products 
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What Japan's 


the plastics business; since °54, the 
tempo has been so striking that last 
summer the Ministry of Trade was 
forced to revise upward the Japanese 
5-year plan for resin production. 

The original plan covered 1955-59; 
the revised plan applies to 1956-60. 
Because of “an unexpectedly large 
increase in domestic requirements,” 
the production target was raised from 
a previous 157,400 tons/year by °59 
to 213,800 tons/year by °60. 

Total Japanese resin output in the 
"55-'56 fiscal year amounted to 99,844 
tons, exceeded by 20% _ estimates 
made at the beginning of the year. 
Big demands for vinyl chloride and 
urea resins (which together make up 
70% of total resin output) account 
for the big consumption increase. 

Vinyl chloride production climbed 
to 55,819 tons last year from 32,210 
in °55. Exports increased to 2,500 
tons in °56 (1,200 tons went to the 
U.S.) from 1,889 tons in ’55. 

Latest reports from Japan indicate 
that domestic needs for vinyl chloride 
are so active that manufacturers are 
finding it difficult to keep up with 
the demand—and electric power short- 
ages aren't helping production. 

Production of polyvinyl chloride 
was begun recently at Japanese Geon’s 
(associate of B. F. Goodrich Chemi- 
cal) 13-million-lbs./year plant; the 
capacity reportedly will be expanded 
to 50 million lbs./year in ’58. 

Monsanto is also associated with 
a PVC producer in Japan; present 
capacity, which is more than 14 mil- 
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chemical leaders are saying... 


‘Total production of syn- 
thetic fibers in ‘56 was 
63,500,000 Ibs.—an 80% 
increase over ‘55; this 
pace of expansion can be 
expected to continue for 
several years.’ 


Kikuo Sodeyama 
Toyo Rayon Co.) 


lion Ibs./year, may be doubled within 
two years. 

Just how these PVC _ expansions 
will fit into the over-all plastics pic- 
ture is moot. Polyethylene is ex- 
pected to replace about one-half of 
the present demand for PVC. Even 
so, Japan’s Vinyl Chloride Assn. 
predicts that vinyl chloride output 
will increase to 100,000 tons _ this 
year. 

Demand for polyethylene is run- 
ning about 12,000 tons/year, may 
increase to 20,000 tons next year 
and to 30,000 tons in 59; an estimated 
demand of 55,000 tons/year by °60 
will be met by the output of five 
companies that will be operating in 
Japan by that time. 

Two of these firms will go into 
production this year—Mitsui Petro- 
Chemical (12,000 tons/year), Sumito- 
mo Chemical (11,000 tons/year). 
Slated for completion in ’58: Mitsub- 
ishi Petro-Chemical (10,000 tons/ 
year), and Showka Denko (20,000 
tons/year). The 10,000-tons/year 
Furukawa plant won't be ready until 
early °59. 

Ethylene for plastics production 
will be made by cracking heavy 
naphtha (there’s a shortage of ethyl- 
ene available from refineries). By 
60, this method will use about 10% 
of total gasoline consumption in 
Japan. At the same time, crude oil 
imports—now running about 10 mil- 
lion kiloliters/ year—will be increased 
10% to get more gasoline for this 
purpose. Some 70% of the increased 
imports will come from the Mideast, 


the rest from Indonesia and South 
America. Very little, if any, will be 
obtained from the U.S. 

Other plastics already important in 
Japan are urea-formaldehyde and 
phenolic resins, whose combined con- 
sumption in °56 hit more than 100 
million Ibs. Polystyrene, too, will be- 
come increasingly important in the next 
few years. (One firm reports it is now 
consuming more than 100 tons/month 
of imported material.) A new Asahi- 
Dow polystyrene plant is due onstream 
soon. 

Fiber Markets: A large part of 
Japan’s petrochemical output will 
supply raw materials for the nation’s 
fast-growing synthetic fiber industry. 

Production of synthetic fibers (other 
than rayon and acetate) in °56 was 
63.5 million lbs., over 80% more 
than °55’s 34.7 million Ibs. This pace 
of expansion can be expected to con- 
tinue for several years. A few months 
ago, Japanese sources forecast an 
output of 200 million lbs. by ’60, 
an estimate that has since been re- 
vised to about 300 million Ibs. 

Most important synthetic fibers will 
be nylon (which will probably con- 
tinue to account for about 70% of 
total output), polyesters, (e.g., Dac- 
ron, polyacrylonitrile, Orlon. So 
far, the latter two have been produced 
only experimentally.) 

Japan’s exports of synthetic fibers 
by °60 will represent 20-30% of 
total production (compared with 10% 
of total synthetic fiber output in *56). 
Of the synthetics, nylon will continue 


to be the biggest single export item; 
most of it goes to Scandinavia and 


Africa. 

About $14 million worth of nylon 
was exported in °55; by ’60, the 
dollar volume is expected to climb 
close to $45 million—a more than 
threefold increase that will be possible 
because of increased availability of 
Japanese - produced petrochemicals 
used in processing the synthetic. 

Total Japanese textile exports in 
*55 were valued at $750 million, 
accounted for 37.3% of all products 
exported by the country. 

Value of all exported chemical 
fibers in the first half of °56 was $130 
million, a 36% increase over export 
sales in the same period of ’55. 
(Chemical fibers valued at more than 
$222 million accounted for 11.1% 
of all Japanese exports in °55, and 
brought top net earnings of $201 
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th 
Dimension 


Engineering 


Careers 


At Chemstrand, where the new frontier 
of synthetic fibers offers new opportu- 
nities of vast proportions, a new di- 
mension is being added to engineering 
careers . . . potential unlimited. In its 
fifth year of expansion, Chemstrand’s 
continuing research and development 
promises greater growth in one of Amer- 
ica’s most dynamic industries. You, 
the engineer, can add a new dimension 
to your career, a new dimension to 
your life by joining Chemstrand. 














WRITE TODAY 


Immediate openings available for 
chemists and engineers in various 





fields, particularly chemical, mechan- 
ical, industrial and textile engineering 
at Chemstrand’s Nylon Plant at 
Pensacola, Florida, and Chemstrand’s 
Acrilan* Plant, General Engineering 
Department, and Research & Develop- 


‘eee Center at Decatur, Alabama. 


TECHNICAL PERSONNEL MANAGER, Dept. Cw-9 

The Chemstrand Corporation, Decatur, Alabama 
Gentlemen: 

It is my understanding that you need for immediate 
employment graduate engineers in various fields, 
particularly chemical, mechanical, industrial, 

textile and instrument engineering. 

I am a graduate engineer. 

Please send me information concerning the ground 
floor opportunities at Chemstrand. 

NAME__ 
STREET 
CITY ‘ZONE STATE 








THE CHEMSTRAND coRPORATION, DECATUR, ALABAMA v 


TOMORROW'S BIG DECISIONS WILL BE MADE by the men who act today... 
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million—which compares with net 
earnings of $140 million in °54.) 

What effects will the expected 
boom in synthetic-fiber production 
have on imports of raw cotton? Ob- 
servers in Japan aver that any fears 
of cutbacks in raw cotton imports— 
because of competition from synthetics 

are unfounded; the increasing out- 
put of synthetic textiles will be needed 
to satisfy greater demands by the 
growing population for all types of 
textile products. The nation’s general 
advance toward higher living stand- 
ards is also cited in this context. 

Sizable increases in the output of 
acetate fiber are anticipated. About 
6.8 million Ibs. were produced in 
"55; almost the same amount—more 
than 6.6 million lbs.—was turned out 
in the first six months of °56. By 
60, annual output of acetate should 
climb to about 65 million Ibs., ac- 
cording to Japanese observers. 

Close to 725.3 million lbs. of 
rayon staple were turned out in °55, 
few months ago Japanese 
forecast a 765-million-lbs. 
output for °60. 

According to the Japanese Chemi- 
cal Fibers Assn., output of rayon 
staple has increased to 1,146 tons/ 
day now, from only 825 tons/day in 
Jan. ’56; 1,192-tons/day output is ex- 
pected by next month. Meanwhile, the 
price of rayon staple has dropped from 
110 yen/Ib. in early 56 to 87 yen/Ib. 
now; production curbs may be neces- 
sary to prevent further price drops. 

In the first six months of °56, 
to 9.36 million Ibs. of high- 


and a 
sources 


close 


tenacity rayon yarns were produced, _ 
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‘Japan is having a hard time competing against the U. S. 
and European countries in its fertilizer export markets 
(Korea, Formosa, Southeast Asia); thus we must adopt 
lower-cost methods of fertilizer production.’ 


Yoshiro Baba 


and output of rayon and cuproam- 
monium yarns totaled more than 
93.9 million Ibs. Total *60 output 
of rayon and cuproammonium yarns 
is estimated at 228.5 million lbs. 

Production of various yarns and 
fabrics reached the following levels 
in *55: spun rayon yarn, about 411 
million Ibs.; filament fabrics, 773.8 
million sq. yds.; staple fabrics, close 
to 896 million sq. yds. 

Fertilizers Favored: Japanese ferti- 
lizer output has recovered not only 
its prewar levels but in most cases 
has also outstripped previous records. 

Ammonium sulfate is the top ni- 
trogen fertilizer. With the industry 
operating at about 91% of capacity, 
output was approximately 2.2 million 
tons in °55, and over 2.3 million tons 
in °56. Although no increase of pro- 
duction is forecast for this year, some 
Japanese observers foresee output of 
3.3 million tons by °63. 

Urea moved into prominence al- 
most overnight (it was made only 
on a limited scale before World War 
II, mostly for urea resins and drugs). 
Production jumped from about 78,000 
tons in °53 to a near-125,000 tons 
in ’54—primarily because of increased 
use as fertilizer. 

Although Japan’s urea capacity was 
reported at about 224,000 tons/year 
in mid-’56 and was expected to in- 
crease to 400,000 tons/year by ’58, 
there are indications that urea pro- 
duction is growing much faster than 
was anticipated. 

Recent estimates by Japanese 
sources indicate that urea production 
amounted to 262,000 tons in ’56, is 


tsu Industries 


expected to soar to 580,000 tons this 
year, and—what may turn out to be 
a very conservative estimate—some 
885,000 tons/year by ’63. 

Other fertilizers seem to be making 
relatively small gains—and in some 
cases are suffering actual setbacks. 

For example, calcium cyanamide 
output was 510,000 tons in °55, but 
eased off to 508,000 tons in °56; a 
further drop, to 500,000 tons, is ex- 
pected this year. 

Production of superphosphate of 
lime climbed from 1.79 million tons 
in °55 to 2,058,000 tons in °56, and 
is expected to drop back to 1.9 mil- 
lion tons in °57. 

Export Enigma: In the past few 
years, Japanese fertilizer exports have 
accounted for roughly half of the 
nation’s foreign sales of chemical 
products (53% in °53; 47% in ’54; 
44% in ’55). And in the years ahead, 
Japanese fertilizer producers will un- 
doubtedly work hard to develop still 
bigger foreign outlets for their prod- 
ucts. Their efforts to date have yielded 
successes—but many problems. still 
remain. 

Perhaps the knottiest problem de- 
rives from the fact that Japan is hav- 
ing a hard time competing against 
U.S. and European countries in its 
natural export market areas (Korea, 
Formosa, southeast Asia). Reason: 
the Western countries enjoy substan- 
tial price advantages. 

Several new processes are being ex- 
plored in the hope that the price of 
nitrogen fertilizer can be reduced 
from $65/ton to $55—a price that 
would be competitive in view of the 
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HYDROBROMIC 
AGID 


WIDELY USED FOR BROMINATION and as an intermediate, 
Hydrobromic Acid has made a place for itself in the manufacture 
of dyes, drugs, perfumes, sedatives, photographic emulsions and 
in many other fields. Michigan Chemical Corporation assures a 


prompt and continuous supply of HBr of guaranteed purity at a 
reasonable price. 


HYDROBROMIC ACID 


ASSAY: 48% TECHNICAL 62% TECHNICAL 
Molecular Weight: 80.924 80.924 
Specific Gravity at 20/4°C: 1.488 1.74 
Pounds per gallon at 20°C: 12.4 14.5 
HCl, not more than: 0.10% 0.15% 
Vapor pressure at 30°C: 85 mm 
at 50°C: 380 mm 


Michigan Chemical Corporation, for more than twenty years a 
quality producer of chemicals, offers a series of pure bromine 
derivatives, among them Ethyl Bromide, Monobromobenzene, Cy- 
clopentyl Bromide and Hydrobromic Acid, specially made for 
use in pharmaceutical manufacturing. Write for further informa- 
tion or catalog. 


MICHIGAN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
pet a Pat. Of. 535 Bankson Street, Saint Louis, Michigan 
EASTERN SALES OFFICE: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 
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Eastman 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 
subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company 


SALES OFFICES: Kingsport, Tenn.; New York; Framingham, Mass.; Cincinnati; Cleveland; 
Chicago; St. Louis; Houston. West Coast: Wilson Meyer Co., San Francisco; Los Angeles; 
Portland; Salt Lake City; Seattle. 





From the World’s 





Largest Production Unit HIS HEART 


TOMORROW 


Unrestricted quantities deliv- - 
ered within 24 hours to points 
in Middle Atlantic and New 
England areas. Write, wire or 
phone your requirements for 
Formaldehyde 37% Low Meth- 
anol (Uninhibited); Formalde- 
hyde 37% Inhibited; Hexamine 
Technical, Powder or Granular. 


NEEDS YOUR HELP 
TODAY 


More than 500,000 chil- 
dren with damaged hearts 
look to medical research... 
supported by the Heart 
Fund...for a brighter 
tomorrow. 


Their hearts need your help 
today. Give generously. 
7 
HELP YOUR HELP YOUR 
MERCK &€ CO., Inc. HEART FUND HEART 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 


RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 
O Merck & Co, inc 
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high freight costs incurred by West- 
ern countries. 

Communist Buyers: Top foreign 
markets for Japanese fertilizers are 
Red China, Formosa, Korea (some 
is sent to South America). In °53, 
Korea took 64% of the total exports, 
Formosa took 23%. By °55, the pat- 
tern had reversed, with Formosa tak- 
ing 67% of the total and Korea’s 
share dropping down to one-quarter 
of what it was in °53. 

Japan’s efforts to cultivate a big 
fertilizer market in China is already 
paying off. Late in °56, for example, 
almost a score of representatives of 
Japan’s fertilizer industry went to 
Peiping to negotiate sales. They re- 
turned with an order for 224,500 
tons of fertilizers. Materials to be 
delivered before June °57: urea, 50,- 
000 tons; superphosphate, 170,006 
tons; ammonium chloride, 3,500 tons; 
other phosphate, 1,000 tons. 

Aside from the special contract 
with Red China, exports of fertilizers 
are climbing steadily. Urea exports 
jumped from 4,000 tons in *54 (U.S. 
and Hawaii took 2,000 tons) to 26,- 


‘Development of a petro- 
chemical industry in Japan 
will mean, starting next 
year, a $15-million reduc- 
tion of U.S. imports. But 
this will more than be 
made up by purchase of 
about $30 million of U.S. 
licensing accords, equip- 
ment, technical aid.’ 


Takeshi Hirayama 
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SODIUM 
PHOSPHATES 





You can combine any or all 
Blockson chemicals in one car or 
truckload and receive the carload 
price on each item. You'll find 
that this “one stop"’ purchasing 
simplifies your scheduling. A 
collect phone call to Blockson in- 
stantly expedites any unforeseen 
needs. 


_ it pays to order 
_BLOCKSON phosphates 


in mixed car or truck 


You'll carry far less inventory, 
since Blockson can be depended 
on to vary the flow of Phosphates 
precisely to your changing re- 
quirements regardless of chang- 
ing market conditions. For fur- 
ther information, call Blockson or 
your Blockson distributor. 


BLOCKSON CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Division of Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation 
Joliet, Illinois 


Also major producers of: 
Hydrofluoric Acid 
Sulfuric Acid 


Sodium Fluoride Teox 120 


Sodium Silicofluoride 
Hygrade Fertilizer 


Nonionic Surfactant 


ot 
eg 
go ain o™ e 


eratiial® 


WAREHOUSE STOCKS 
AT ALL 
BLOCKSON 
DISTRIBUTORS 
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> EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES = 


IN THE CHEMICAL PROCESSING INDUSTRIES 


@ Displayed Rate—$38.00 per inch 
effective Jan. 1957. Frequency rates 
on request. Advertising inch meas- 
ures Y% inch vertically on one 
column, Subject to Agency Com- 
mission. 3 columns to a page. 


@ Closing Date—Eoch Tuesday, 11 days prior to 
Publication dote. 


¥ 
NATIONAL COVERAGE 
~ ( 


@ Undisplayed Rate—$1!.80 a line, 
minimum 3 lines. To figure advance 
Payment, count 5 average words as 
a line. 10% discount if full pay- 

ment made in advance for 4 consecutive in- 

sertions. Position wanted ads Y% above rate. 


@ Box Numbers count as one additional line. 


Send NEW ADS & INQUIRIES to Classified Adv. Div. 
of Chemical Week; P.O. Box 12, N.Y. 36, N.Y. 





SEE CHEMSTRAND’S AD on 
Page 107 of THIS MAGAZINE 


Positions available for 


ENGINEERS 


(Chemical, 
Textile, 
Civil) and 


CHEMISTS 


(Organic, Physical, 
mental and Wet 
Chemists. ) 

Write to Technical Personnel Department 


THE 


CHEMSTRAND 


CORPORATION 


Decatur, Alabama 


Mechanical, 
Industrial, 


Metallurgical, 
Instrument and 





Analytical—Instru- 
Method, Textile 











ENGINEERING 
EDITOR 


Opening on Chemical Engineering’s edi- 
torial staff for a young engineer to develop, 
evaluate and edit engineering articles. 
Unusual opportunity to broaden experi- 
ence, education and contacts. Require- 
ments: Degree in chemical engineering 
with sound training in fundamentals; 1-5 
years industry experience; ability to ana- 
lyze technical information accurately, to 
organize it logically and to explain it 
clearly. New York City location. Send 
resume and salary requirements to 


Personnel Relations Director 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
330 West 42nd St. 
New York 36, N.Y. 


SALESMEN 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


World-wide chemical firm has excellent sales 
openings in all parts of the U.S. This regi ex- 
panding 30 year old firm has six lants 
producing water treating kB 3 fuel i 
Stabilizers, petroleum catalysts, corrosion in- 
hibitors and chemical intermediates. Salary and 
expenses plus commission and bonus. Car fur- 
nished. Outstanding employee benefit program. 
Applicants must be under 35. Mail resume to 
Personnel Dept. 


National Aluminate Corporation 


6185 W. 66th Place Chicago 38, Illinois 








sn 
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USED/SURPLUS EQUIPMENT 
CHEMICALS WANTED/OFFERED 
SPECIAL SERVICES 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Closing Date—Each Tuesday, 11 days prior 
to publication date. 
Send NEW ADS & INQUIRIES to 
Classified Adv. Div. of Chemical 
Week; P.O. Box 12, N.Y. 36, N.Y. 





We Want to Buy 
Small BASIC or SEMI-BASIC 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 


We are not brokers and will not do 
business with brokers.. All replies 
held in the strictest confidence. 
BO-4227 Chemical Week 

Class. Adv. Div. 

P.O. Box 12, N.Y. 36, N.Y. 





Space Salesmen 
Wanted 


We are looking for sales trainees to sell ad- 
vertising space for CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 
or CHEMICAL WEEK. No selling experience 
necessary. Age requirement 21-30 years. Op- 
portunities unlimited. Send complete résumé 
or phone for appointment. Contact Steven J. 
Shaw, Advertising Sales Manager, CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING * CHEMICAL WEEK, McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. Phone: LOngacre 4-3000. 








Vacant 


sa: 
osition 





Wanted—Salesman of dyestuff and pigment 
intermediates for manufacturer and distributor 
of very wide range of intermediates with estab- 
lished business and excellent expansion possi- 
bilities. Submit detailed resume of education and 
previous experience. P-4377, Chemical Week. 





Daciéi, 


Wanted 








Fully qualified British Chemist, 
experience in hemical Plant ‘Mana ement, 
Research and Methods Engineering. ealthy, 
active and = ambitious. Write—22X 1—Wm. 
Porteous & Co., Glasgow, Scotland. 


15 years 








PAINT 
CHEMISTS 


Prefer graduates with years of experience 
in industrial and/or automotive enamels. 
Interested in challenging opportunity with 
progressive expanding company. Also need 
formulators with experience on roller coat- 
ing enamels and plastisols. Several open- 
ings for wood finishers at various locations. 
Good working conditions etc. All replies 
confidential. Write Personnel Manager 
American-Marietta Company, 101 E. On- 
tario Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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Chemical Sales Executive or Specialist—B.S.— 
Age 42, Mature, aggressive, experienced in sales 
of chemical, resinous and plastic raw materials. 
Directed sales staff functions for top name chemi- 
cal company. Traveled extensively in 8 Mid- 
western. states. Will relocate. Resume will provide 
personal and achievement record. PW-4361, 
Chemical Week. 





Dynamic Chemical Salesman, experienced in 
cosmetics, emulsifiers, fatty alcohols, solvents 
etc. seeks convenient executive position with good 
future possibilities. Long time resident of Argen- 
tina, with perfect hesnlades of the South-Ameri- 
can market and good relations in all countries. 
Travel and international commercial experience, 
solid high school education, good appearance. 
Age 29, married. Actually living in Germany and 
working with big chemical concern. Fluent Eng- 
lish, Spanish and German, also some Italian, 
Portuguese and French. Willing to live in U.S.A. 
or South America and/or to travel. PW-4369, 
Chemical Week. 





SURPLUS WANTED 


CHEMICALS, PHARMACEUTICALS, OILS 
CIZERS, RESINS, DYES 
SOLVENTS. PIGMENTS, ETC. 


CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION 


6-02 Beaver Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
’ "HAnover 2-6970 








SURPLUS BOUGHT 


LOTS—DISCONTINUED RAW MATERIALS 
“ae PENT OR det LS ae bad > tllgaal Ts 
ESIDUES—METAL SLUDGE 
esoore 674 PLANT INVENTORIES 
Industrial By-Products Surplus Co. 
Diy. OF ACETO CHEMICAL &°. _- 
40-40C Lawrence St., Flushing 54, hey 
INdependence 1-4100 




















For Sale 


Heavy Duty Double Arm Sigma Blade Jacketed 
Mixers Lab. size up to 200 gal. Steel and stainless 
steel. Perry ‘mes Corp., 1415 N. 6th St., 
Phila. 22, Pa 


Sparkler ee #ee- -S-28 Filters, steel plates; 
‘51. we. surface area. Built 1953. Perry 
Equip. ee: 1415 N. 6th St. Phila. 22, Pa. 


Sharples Co. Super-D- esate 7316 stainless 
steel, model C-20 type ##BM125A-51D. Late model. 
1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 

















Perry Equip. Corp., 





Chemical manufacturing plant, complete, modern, 
for sale or lease. FS-4230, Chemical Week. 











Special Service 





Los Angeles Company will manufacture and/or 
ackage chemical and allied products on fee 
asis. SS-4336, Chemical Week. 











Opportunity 





Interested in purchasing small Chemical plant 
in southeast Georgia, Alabama, or South Carolina. 
BO-4344, Chemical Week. 


Position Wanted ———____——- 


Challenging and creative position with aggressive, 

rowing chemical company—29, B.S., M.S., LLB., 
se years varied research, legal, patent experience. 
PW-4333, Chemical Week. 











Selling Opportunities Wanted ————_ 





Well-known, experienced tanner wants chemicals 
and su — to serve New England Area. RA- 
4247, é emical Week. 


Chemical Sales Agent—Northern Ohio Area Ex- 
cellent sales and chemical background. Established 
technical agent would like additional representation 
from basic manufacturers. RA 4132, Chemical 
Week. 
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* MANAGEMENT = 


SERVICES 


@ General Consulting e Instrumentation 
@ Equipment Design 
@ Catalyst Development 
@ Systems Engineering @ Translation 
@ Chemical & Bacteriological 
Analysis 


NORMAN APPLEZWEIG ASSOCIATES 
Specialists in Applied Biochemistry 


Product Devel t C 
and Cosmetics Industries. 





ts to the Food, Drug 


131 Christopher Street 
New York 14, New York 





ALTER KIDDE CONSTRUCTORS, INC 


Engineers—Builders 


h ' 





process—paper 


New York City 


Houston, Tex. Baton Rouge, Lo. 








JAMES P. O’DONNELL 


Consulting Engineer 
Professional Engineering for the 
Petroleum and Process Industries 

39 Broadway 
New York 6, N. Y. 
Beaumont, Texas Tulsa, Oklahoma 





Robinette Research Laboratories, Inc. 


Industrial Research 
Teehnical and Economic Surveys 
Development Chemical Market Research 


16 East Lancaster Avenue, Ardmore, Pa. 
Tel. Midway 2-6457 








RRINE 
ENGINEERS 
Plant design & Surveys covering Chemical Elec- 
trochemical and Metallurgical Production; Indus- 
trial Waste Disposal; Water Supply & Treatment; 
Analysis & Reports 
J. E. SIRRINE CO. 


Greenville South Carolina 





isconsin Alumni Research Foundation 


Project Research consultation and Production on. 
trol Service i Ch try. Bacteri- 
ology, Pharmacoleny, and Insecticide esting and 
Screenin 





Write for price schedule 


Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation 
P.O. Box 2059-G @ Madi 1, Wi 




















Professional 


Assistance 


in solving your most difficult 
problems is offered by con- 
sultants whose cards appear in 
this section. 
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000 tons in *55 (17,000 to Korea, 
8,000 to Red China). This, however, 
does not agree too well with another 
recent report from Japan which says 
“exports of urea increased from 8,- 
000 tons to 35,000 tons in the last 
year—with most of it going to neigh- 
boring Asian countries.” 

The Japanese fertilizer export tar- 
get for °S6: ammonium fertilizers, 
1,190,000 tons; calcium cyanamide, 
17,000; superphosphate of lime, 380,- 
000; fused phosphate, 32,000 tons. 
But how completely the objectives 
were realized is not yet known. 

Chloride Vanguard: Relatively little 
stress has been put on expansion of 
Japanese basic. chemical industries. 
Late last year, however, there were 
signs of efforts in this direction. 

In 1956, 650,000 tons of caustic 
soda were produced in Japan—about 
370,000 by electrolytic means. In 
60, production will leap to an esti- 
mated 800,000 tons, of which 500,- 
000 tons will be made by electrolysis. 

Hence, output of chlorine—pro- 
duced along with electrolytic caustic 
soda—will increase from 330,000 tons 
in *56 to 440,000 in °60. Exports— 
in the form of chlorine compounds— 
will also increase greatly in the next 
three years, while improvement of 
Japanese living standards will create 
a greater demand for chlorine-con- 
taining pharmaceuticals. Both chlorine 
and caustic soda demand, moreover, 
will climb with the rising production 
of chemical fibers. Also, increased 
chlorine availability will permit in- 
creased production of titanium for 
U.S. markets if demand develops. 

Sulfuric acid demands, too, are 
bound to increase—mainly because 
of increased output and export of 
fertilizers. Production of sulfuric acid 
will likely increase from 3.5 million 
tons in *56 to 4.3 million in 60. 

Calcium carbide production is ex- 
pected to jump from more than 
700,000 tons in °56 to an estimated 
1.1 million tons in the next three 
years. Total output will be used by 
Japanese industry. 

Japan’s chemical industry (and the 
nation’s industry as a whole) is on 
the threshold of a new era of pros- 
perity; but it’s a prosperity not with- 
out problems. 

For although Japan feels it must 
trade with Russia and expand its 
markets in Red China, Africa, and 
in southeast Asia, it is not ready to 


‘Most important Japanese 
inorganic chemicals will 
be caustic soda, chlorine 
and its compounds; ex- 
ports of the latter will 
greatly increase in the 
next three years.’ 


Katsumi Oga 


alienate friends in the Western world. 

One indication of Japan’s desire 
to keep on good terms with the U.S. 
was Japan’s so-called “voluntary” 
action to limit annual cotton textile 
shipments to the U.S. to some 235 
million sq. yds. Despite emphatic 
denials by representatives of the U.S. 
textile industry, some U.S. lawmakers 
aren't convinced that the arrangement 
was entirely voluntary—Congressional 
probes may be forthcoming. 

Japan’s need for U.S. technical aid 
is diminishing. But the economic 
bonds between the two countries will 
continue to be strengthened by direct 
financial ties—some 350 by the latest 
count—that have been _ established 
between U.S: and Japanese firms. 

Japan’s continued economic growth, 
however, will depend largely on con- 
tinuing world prosperity. Japan’s 
world markets will expand, but not 
without careful cultivation—especially 
since the country will be forced 
to tread a narrow line of political 
neutrality. At home, the Japanese 
must cope with a power shortage and 
serious inflationary pressures. 

The U.S. chemical industry will 
be a highly interested observer of 
how Japan will meet these problems 
in its bid for a place among the top 
industrial nations of the world. 
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STANDARD OIL CO. OF INDIANA .... 5! 
Agency—D’Arcy Advertising Co. 


oe CORP. NATIONAL STEEL 
Agency—Campbell-Ewald Company 


SWIFT & CO. 
Agency—Russell T. Gray, Inc. 


TITANIUM METALS CORP. OF AMERICA 4i 
Agency—W. L. Towne Adv. 


February 23, 1957 


TITANIUM PIGMENT CORP. : ‘ 
Agency—Doyle, Kitchen & McCormick, Ince. 


TRUBEK LABORATORIES, INC., THE .... 85 
Agency—Ray Ellis Advertising 


UNION BAG-CAMP PAPER CORP. ....45, 101 


Agency—-Smith, Hagel & Knudsen, 


U. S. INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS, 
Agency—-G. M. Basford Co. 


U. S. RUBBER COMPANY ; 
Agency—Fletcher D. Richards, Ine. 


VITRO CORP. OF AMERICA 
A gency—Molesworth Assoc 


VULCAN MFG. DIV. VULCAN 


yy INC. 
Agency—L. F. McCarthy 


WALLACE & TIERNAN, INC. 
Agency—Branstater Assoc. Inc 


WILLIAMS & CO., C. K. .......... 
Agency—William A. Hatch, Inc. 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICAL CORP. 
Agency—Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance 


tracers SECTION 
Classified Advertising) 
F. J. Eberle, Business Mgr 
CHEMICALS: Offered/Wanted 
EMPLOYMENT 


EQUIPMENT: Used/Surplus New 
For Sale : 


WANTED 
MANAGEMENT SERVICES 
SPECIAL SERVICES 


ADVERTISING STAFF 


Atlanta 3 Robert H. Powell 
Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Walnut 5778-2383 


Boston 16 850 Park Square Building 
Hubbard 2-7160 


Chicago 11 Alfred D. Becker, Jr., 
Francis E. Stewart, 320 N. Michigan 
Ave., Mohawk 4-5800 


Cleveland 15 Vaughan K. Dissette, 
1510 Hanna Bldg., Superior 1-700 


Dallas 2 Gordon L. Jones, _The 
Vaughn Bldg., 1712 Commerce S&., River- 
side 7-5064 

Detroit 26 856 Penobscot Bldg., 

Woodward 2-1793 


H. Lagler, McGraw-Hill House, 
E.C. 4, England 


London. 
95 Farrington St., 


Los Angeles 17 Peter Carberry, 1125 
West Sixth St., Madison 6-9351 


Knox Armstrong, 
Charles F. Onasch, 
330 West 42 St. 


New a 36 
P. F. McPherson, 
L. Charles Todaro, 
LOngacre 4-3000 


William B. Hannum, Jr. 


Philadelphia 3 
17th & Sansom Sts., 


Architects Bldg., 

Rittenhouse 6-0670 
Pittsburgh 22 . 919 Oliver Bldg. 
Atlantic 1-4707 


San Francisco 4 . William C. Woolston, 
68 Post St., Douglas 2-4600 


St. Louis 8 3615 i St. 
Continental Bldg., Jefferson 5-486 
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Right Time to Make Time 


When concrete freezes and cracks at above-zero 
temperatures, and metal sticks to workers’ hands 
like a magnet, what were Kellogg construction crews 
doing in Alberta at 30 below? While other building 
Projects were frozen in, The Canadian Kellogg 
Company Limited was pouring foundations and 
even welding and fabricating steel pipe and vessels 
for a multimillion dollar chemical fertilizer plant at 
Medicine Hat! Result: Completion of four major 
Kellogg-built process units, through 
one of Canada’s cruelest winters, 

in time for Northwest Nitro- 









was due to Kellogg’s ability to create an environment 
in which men and equipment could work. Special 
heating and sheltering equipment, devised by 
Kellogg, made it possible to capitalize on the sea- 
sonal slack in demand for skilled labor. Equally im- 
portant was Kellogg’s ability to have vast quantities 
of material available on time at the right time, over a 
period of 12 months, despite weather and distance. 

M. W. Kellogg’s facilities for coordinating en- 
gineering, procurement, and construction have 
helped lower investment cost and speed investment 
return for leading chemical and petroleum com- 
Chemicals Limited to supply panies the world over. We welcome the opportunity 


the 1957 market. to advise on your immediate petrochemical produc- 
Making time when time best tion problems. 
could be made, in this case, 
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Kellogg concrete workers and welders were at work even when this photozraph was taken in mid-winter. Inset is a section of the Kellogg-designed 
ammonia unit, which uses Kellogg's steam methane, high pressure reforming process. Other units built by Kellogg, are for sulphuric acid, nitric 
acid, and ammonium nitrate. This plant for Northwest Nitro-Chemicals Limited is managed and operated by Commercial Solvents Corporation 






CHEMICAL PROCESS DIVISION 


HE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY 


711 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
A SUBSIDIARY OF PULLMAN INCORPORATED 


The Canadian Kellogg Company Limited, Toronto e Kellogg International Corporation, London 
Companhia Kellogg Brasileira, Rio de Janeiro e Compania Kellogg de Venezuela, Caracas 
Kellogg Pan American Corporation, New York « Societe Kellogg, Paris 

















IN EW 


Piperazine 
‘Technical 
Available in tank car quantities 


Why all the excitement about this new Carside product? 


MANY REASONS... 


® Piperazine Technical, a 60 per cent piperazine— 
40 per cent water mixture is easy to handle. It melts 
at 35°C. This is 73° less than anhydrous piperazine 
which melts at 108°C. Piperazine Technical is handled 
readily as a liquid from drums stored in a heated room 
or from tank cars equipped with steam coils. 


®@ Piperazine Technical simplifies manufacture of 


water solutions of piperazine salts used as anthel- 
mintics. The water content lowers piperazine vapor 
pressure—reduces fumes. There is no dusting problem, 
e@ High purity makes Piperazine Technical an ex- 


CARBIDE 


AND CARBON 


cellent intermediate for tranquilizers, antihistamines, 
motion sickness and pinworm remedies. 
@ Availability of Piperazine Technical also permits 
commercial development of condensation polymers 
useful as fibers, elastomers, detergents and _ textile 
specialties. 

Now is the time to evaluate this CarBIDE product. 
A new bibliography on important uses and reactions 
of piperazine is available for you. For a copy of this 
bibliography and technical information, write Carbide 
and Carbon Chemicals Company, Department H, 30 
East 42nd Street, Room 328, New York 17, New York. 





CHEMICALS 


In Canada: Carbide Chemicals Company, Division of 
Union Carbide Canada Limited, Montreal. 


i = ane 
® & a. 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Company 


A Division of 


Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


30 East 42nd Street [i New York 17, N.Y 








